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44{EVERY TEACHER SHOULD USE 





9 ~ 
ts Stewart and Coe’s Powell and Connolly’s Rational 
ute. e e e 
fe First Days in School — »cents Grammar of the English Language 
the ; : : 
ck, By Setu T. Stewart, Associate Superintendent of ; is seve 
A Schools, New York City, and Ipa Coz, Brooklyn By W. B. Powext, A.M., Supt. of Public Schools, 
ol Primary Schools. Washington, D. C., and Loutsz Conno.ty, M.S. 
= Provides lessons in conversation, reading, and writing. Presents the study of the English language as it exists and 
Designed for the child’s use from the very beginning of school shows the relation element that characterizes it. The subject 
work. Script is used exclusively in the first half of the book is developed naturally, and hitherto puzzling points are stated 
Tr, and predominates throughout. hile the lessons are interest- simply and clearly. The practical side of the study—correct 





ing because they pertain to child life, their simplicity is largely 
due to the comparatively small but carefully selected vocabulary. 
Numerous and beautiful half-tones and colored pictures, 


Aiken’s Exercises in Mind Training 

$1.00 

By CATHERINE AIKEN, author of “ Methods in Mind 
Training.” 


Prevides busy teachers with exercises for developing and 
training those mental powers most needful to the student in 
acquiring knowledge-material, viz: Quickness of Perception, 
Concentrated Attention, and Memory. Formulated and used 
by the author with wonderful success. 





forming of the speech of the puril—is especially emphasized. 
Particular attention has been paid to the use of the verb. Every 
feature of this book has been thoroughly and succéssfully tried 
in Washington schools. 


50 cents 


Scott’s Talisman 


Abridged by Jut1a M. Dewey, Late Superintendent 
of Schools, North Adams, Mass. 


Designed for school and home reading, because it is one of 
the author’s most celebrated novels, and because it portrays 
so accurately European life during the middle ages.: In uni- 
form binding with the other volumes of the same series. 





Teachers are cordially invited to send price in stamps and receice, postpaid, copies of any of these notable books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPIPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
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made. Samples promptly mailed on request, when THE JOURNAL is men- 
tioned and 16 cents in stamps accompany the request. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


- Jersey City, 'N. J. 
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GILLOTI’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS EINER & AMEND, 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 





1065 OFFICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


1066 REGISTRY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 


91 John Street, New York 


ESTABLISHED 186i, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess: 
for the Chemical oul 
Physical Laboratory will 
be Tarnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices, 





1067 ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 





PECKHAM, LITTLE 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 


ordering elsewhere. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


63 E. 8th Stfeet, NEW YORK. 


ratus, special, made to 
ta according to draw- 





& CO., 


"Bless blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 




















to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 





TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR, ; LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S;}; THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Sat torone $+ David ee Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 





Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead, Saves its cost in the saving of 
ent, useful, 


* Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, ‘ 











192-154 Lake 8t., Chicage. 47 Nassau St., New York, | 











is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 
HELPS F OR of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all | MUSI (For Grammar and 


subjects, on pedagogy; question books ; school en- 
TEACH ER S tertainment books; b ack oard stencils ; in fact all 
teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 


__ High Schools.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York, CHROMATIC DRILL CHART 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com. 


municating with advertisers. 


Single copies,: : 5 cents | By the dozen,: : 4 cents 
By the hundred, 3 cents | By thethousand, 2 cents 


Address Miss SARA L. DUNNING, 
138 W. 109th Street, New York City’ 











“KOH--NOOR” 


DRAWING PENCILS. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Te more thoroughly introduce the famous ‘“ KOH-I-NOOR” 


‘Pencils te Drawing Teachers and Pupils, we have prepared a 


limited number of School Sets, which we will supply on receipt 
of the amounts as noted herewith: 


Handsome Bex of 5 Pencils, with Thumb-tacks and Rubber, 40c. 
& 7 “ $5c. 
Where one dozen or more sets are ordered at a time, a 

discount of ten per cent. will be allowed. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA AND LONDON 


American OFFICE 
123 West Houston Street, - 





NEW YORK. 





The Child-World Series, 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
FIVE CENTS EACH 


We have begun the publication of a series of little books 
for Supplementary Reading at § cents acopy. Most of them 
will be on Nature Subjects, but numbers may be expected on 
literature and other subjects. Each contains 32 pages in large 
type, nicely illustrated, and pleasingly written. They enable 
the children to be supplied with the best reading matter at a 
very small cost. 


The numbers as far as planned are as follows: 


No. [—Pussy Willow and Wake-Robin. 

No. 2—The Spring Beauty and the Anemone. 
No. 3—The Squirrel and His Home. 

No. 4—Bittercress and Roses. 

No. 5—The Story of a Beehive. 

No. 6—The Golden Rod and Aster. 

No. 7—Stories About Birds. 

No. 8—Christmas Stories. 

No. 9—Hiawatha and its Author. 


The above are all for second and third grades. Other 
numbers are in preparation. Include this series on your lis‘ 
for supplementary reading. 

*,”"We are the largest publishers of Books and Aids for 
Teachers. Send for new illustrated descriptive catalog 


we 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





ACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. ++ 


Four Superintendencies, $2000 to $4500. Eleven Superintendencies, $1200 to $2000. Fif- 
teen Principalships, $7¢0 te $1200. vacancies in High School Principalships, College 
online 


Presidencies, and Professorships. V ies f 
of all kinds : High Bchool assistants, grade teacher, ote. tate 28 pa RES 
Ba Ae the i wd to register for September openings. Send for our 144-page catalogue and 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 1% Auditorium Bldg, CHICAGO. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENOY MANDAL, FREE. 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y 
% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 780 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 420 Garrott Bldg., ciseo, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century B dg. Hinnsapdtia 525 Stimson B} gr lyersen Gal! 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y- 


‘The Best is the Most Economical.” 


This is more true of Teachers’ Agencies than of any other line of business. The 15th Year 


Book of the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY, Central Musi« “all, Chicago, gives you actual 


results and not glittering generalities. Send postal card for it. Address, C. J. RT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS: Asencr. |, combined uanaeemen: 
. ESTABLISHED 1855. 


— |P. V. HUYSSOON, 
(Late of Fisk Agency.) t Props 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- | JOHN C. ROCKWELL. 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 3 East 14th Street, New York. 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 
Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. Telephone No. 2492-18th St 
H. S. KELLOGG, [lanager, 61 East Ninth Street. 
When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN 22130222 SUPPLIES. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SEND FOR OATALOGOE. 























East 14th Street, 
New York. 
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Kellogg System « Deportinent Records 


AN AID TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 


Whatever concerns the government of your school is sure to be carefully inves- 
tigated by you. If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be 
much fewer. They may be reduced 50 per cent., if you will try our new Deportment 
Records. They will accomplish this result: 

1. Because they furnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2 . Because the result of bad behavior is fixed and certain, and known to the 
pupil. 
3. Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
record to the knowledge of principal and parent. 

4. Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class. 3 

Here is the point and it is an important one. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and forgets it to-morrow. If you tell him at the 
end ofa month that he has been disorderly fifteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
you that he does. not believe it, and quite likely he will be entirely sincere in saying so. 
Now the Deportment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is a good one. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
dent is not spasmodic, depending on the whim of the teacher; it is the result of a 
fixed amount of bad behavior. He gets, too, due recognition for efforts toward good 
behavior. The whole plan is based on principles that are universally accepted as 
correct 

There are used in the system two books—a Blotter and a Ledger, and _ Individual 
Cards. The cost of introducing it for a year is $1.1e per class as follows: Blotter, 2oc. 
Ledger, 30c.; 100 Cards with Manila Envelopes, 60 cents. : 3 : 

‘ ample pages of books and sample of the card sent on application with full in- 
ormation. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
fear austen tee 24 Saran: 


Tutors, and Governesses, for ev ‘ 
ment of Instructi bileteeta Gan 
on or address 





on; 

Schools to Parents. Call 

Mre. M. J. Youna-FuiTon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

28 Union Square, New YorxE. 








TO GET AHEAD 


in the business world you must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of your work. You study at 
home during leisure hours, and we guaran 
to fit you for a responsible, high-salaried posi- 
tion through the best course in the world of 
EDUCATION BY MAIL . 
in Fiectticel, Mochasien! Steam, oe asand 
Civil En; ; Metallurgy, - 
tecture, Bractical itowspaper Work. English 
Branches, Stenography, 
Machine Design and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Low 
rrice; easy terms. Sent free 
to those who enroll now, a 
complete drawing outfit worth 
$11.10, or other premiums. 
Mention subjects interested 
in when writing to The Unit- 
ed Correspondence Schools, 
‘154-56-58 Fifth Ave., New York, 
for catalogue No. 134. 

















More Vacancies than Teach- 
ers. Teachers’ Agencies of 
America, Wash. D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTE 





THE PRaTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
fe ee my and families. Advises parents about 
schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER; 


7o FirtH Avenug, New York. 


INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Principals, Kindergartners, Grade 











Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
Manager, 825 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Physical, a «a 
Excelsior Seriés, ea 
Send for catalogue of Geographical 
Appliances, 
(The School Supply House) 
352 Washingten St., Boston. 


and § 
Schools, and Families, ARET M. PENTLAND, 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Political Maps. a 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
70 Firtn Ave., New Yor«. 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New Yorx Crryv. 
The professional school of Columbia Universit 
for the training of gen 


teachers, supervisors, princi- 

Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 

structors in normal schools and 

College colleges. Open to both sexes. 

Fellowships and_ scholarships 

amounting to $5,750 ann 

Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D.. Dean. 


. 
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ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. <<eciiiicms 





in great variety, of first quality, and at prices not advanced. Make your requisi- 


tions, or ask stationer. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C 


26 John St,.. New York. 
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ONLY DIRECT WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


AINEW YORK, CHARLESTON & JACKSONVILLE 
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WITHOUT CHANGE 


®* PIER 45 N.R.- 
NEW YORK 
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. WP. CLYDE & CO. Cencral Adents 
Thea G. Eber, TRAFFIC MANAGER. 5 BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 








FLY’S (a 
FOOT 


one of the thousands” 
of interesting and 
instructive things 
which may be 
examined by any 
one with this 


microscupe 





Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 








A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16,°° 


_/* Reliable Scientific Instrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 


An‘inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for voung and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. *‘One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look at the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shown, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly's wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,000 tommon microscopic objects, 
= Slides, and covers for mounting objects 
forceps, etc. 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $500.00 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y.. ‘ 
NEW YORK CiTY CHICAGO 











Educational Foundations. 








for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 


and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 


will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY 


GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 


197Tn CENTURY PEDAGOGY 


19TH CENTURY HISTORY 


19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 6 


t East Ninth Street, New York. 





TIME’S VALUE 


Cannot be measured by dollars. Time lost can never 
be regained, 


The 


y Jeweled Elgin Watch 





\ Rub 


Elgin 





has for over a third of a century been the 
recognized leader for accuracy, endurance and 
truthful time telling. 


The World’s Standard. 


A mechanical wonder. Elgin Watches are sold by 

Jewelers everywhere. An Elgin watch always has 

the word “Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 

guaranteed. Our new booklet, free to all who write, 
will interest you. 


National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


entire system. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 
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N° CAMERA is worth owning or using unless it is 

enue’ withagoodlens. Ourlensesare famous, 
and have given our Cameras an enviable reputa- 
tion. The more expensive grades, containing the 
Turner Reich lenses, are perfection. In constructing 
KORONA « the greatest care is used and all the 
modern features are adopted—patent focussing back, 
new Korona shutter, new Iris diaphragm, focussing 
rack and pinion, etc. 

Attention is called this month to the KOR@NA, 
Series 1. which is a marvel in price and finish, This 
4x5 Camera is fitted with instantaneous symmetrical 
lens has time, instantaneous, and bulb exposures, Iris 
diaphragm, and polished mahogany finish, The price, 
including plate-holder and leather carrying-case, is $25. 
We should like to send you, FREE, a cata- 
logue of ALL our Cameras, Write for it. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL COMPANY ®¢chester: 
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The Educational Influence of Art. 


By Professor M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wiscensin.* 


The value of art in education and society depends upon 
_ afew fundamental principles of human nature. In the 
first place man, as the scientists say, is an imitative ani- 
mal. He is constantly reproducing in his own conduct 
the activities of those about him. Thus people imitate 
the facial expressions, the peculiar manner of gesture, 
and walk, and speech of their associates. And when one 
copies in this way his friend for any length of time his 
conduct comes to resemble that of his friend. His char- 
acter has really been shaped by his model. 
Imitation exercises-a powerful influence over children 
especially. Most of the activities of the young are imi- 
tative. Whatever they behold their elders do they copy. 


Influenced by Inanimate Objects, 

Not only people but inanimate objects influence human 
life thru suggestion. One looking at a beam out of 
plumb, for instance, will be distressed by it. He willtry 
to adjust himself to it, and he will sub-consciously be 
counteracting the tendency to imitation in order to 
preserve his own equilibrium. Investigations in psycho- 
logical laboratories show that different forms exercise 
varied influences upon vital function. Some forms deepen 
respiration, quicken heart action, and have a general 
beneficial effect upon life. They heighten the tideof be- 
ing. Other forms depress the vital functions. They ex- 
ert an unfavorable influence upon life. So with colors. 
Some stimulate the organism, urging it on to greater ac- 
tion ; while others are soothing, and still others are posi- 
tively oppressive. 

Now those qualities of things that heighten the tide of 
life we call beautiful, and we’strive to perpetuate them, 
to keep in contact with them. Mind and body are both 


benefited by contact with what is beautiful. Those at- 


tributes of objects which depress life we denominate ugly, 
and we seek to avoid them. They are injurious to mental 
and physical health. 

Effects of Environment. 

There is an environment of representation as there is 
an environment of concrete realities, and the one has 
some such influence upon conduct as the other. A 
face in a picture will influence one, altho, perhaps, net so 
forcefully as that face in life. I recently presented a 
number of faces expressing different emotions to several 
adults and it was easy to see that the observers repro- 
duced in their own faces the expressions of the one they 
observed. Joy begot joy, sorrow produced after its own 
kind, and so thruout the whole list of emotions. The law 
is clear. One cannot look upon a face, in life or in repre- 
sentation, without imitating what he sees, and then there 
will be awakened in his own mind the emotions existing 
in his model. Thereisa sort of identity of object and sub- 
ject in imitations. The imitator molds himself upon that 
which is presented in all forms of life about him, whether 
existing in the concrete or only in artistic reproduction. 

We can see then the tremendous importance of art for 
education. Society wishes its young to develop unselfish 
moral character ; and education must provide means and 
methods for accomplishing this. By surrounding children 
with the best art it is possible to mold their lives upon 


* Synopsis of a lecture before a recent convention of the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association, 


noble models. Art seeks to reproduce and make perpetual 
the best in the world. Further than this, it presents the 
ideal conceptions of men which become potent agencies 
in stimulating growth. One gazing upon innocence can- 
not but be influenced thereby. His personality stretches 
up to this as a model. So there is greater opportunity in 
art for influencing conduct wholesomely than in nature 
or even in the concrete social environment as it exists for 
many children. 
The Models Should Be Strong. 

It should be recognized, tho, that a beautiful personal- 
ity in the life will influence a child’s conduct more than 
it can when presented in a picture. It is of vital import- 
ance then that the strongest individuals in the commun- 
ity should become the models for the young who, without 
fail, will grow like those with whom they associate in the 
early years. 

The kind of art already spoken of relates to represen- 
tation of the environment. But there is an art which 
deals with things and which might be called manual art. 
It seeks to make over natural forms so that they embody 
an art ideal. And this is the most important phase of 
art. There is not an object man touches but that he 
modifies to realize some esthetic conception. This must 
have a profound significance in human life. There must 
be an zsthetie end toward which mankind is struggling, 
and an effort is made to transform all objects as they are 
— in their native state in the attempt to realize this 
end. 

The value of this aspect of art is especially marked 
when the child becomes a creator. We cannot overesti- 
mate the influence upon the child of transforming a piece 
of wood or iron into a beautiful and at the same time 
useful object. Day after day he strives to attain his 
zesthetic conception and this work must influence his 
whole being. This work not only develops patience and 
persistence, but the whole being beeomes adjusted per- 
manently to concrete ideals of the beautiful. 

It happens, fortunately, as we should expect from the 
care nature takes in fashioning a human being, that what 
is best for the cultivation of the xsthetic in life is most 
advantageous in the development of the entire being. 
This is especially true in this connection, since in the 
early years a child must be active with his hands. The 
mind of the child develops in the measure that it is called 
into play to direct the hands. The early training of the 
young, then, must be principally of a manual character, 
and this gives opportunity for the attainment of the xs- 
thetic ideals involved in the child becoming a creator of 


zesthetic objects. 
Art and Utility. 


There are some who believe that there is a conflict be- 
tween art on the one side and utility and science on the 
other. It is said that art should exist for its own sake. 
But this can have no meaning. The exsthetic must be 
useful ; it is simply one phase of the useful. In an older 
day, it is true, art busied itself with fantastic creations, 
but these times are forever past. What we now need is 
the useful presented in an artistic way. We need to make 
artist-artisans. Modern mechanical methods make it 
easy to supply the physical needs of man, but there is no 
limit to the possibilities of our artistic appreciation. The 
problem of unemployed labor would be solved in a measure 
if workmen were at the same time artists. Education 
should develop art appreciation in the young and the 
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power of developing the artistic side of the materials 
they work upon. 

So, too, there is no conflict between art and science. 
Art simply interprets from the point of view of human 
hopes and ideals the facts of science. Art is more than 
science, but it can never be independent of science. A 
true artist must know the world as it is, and his inter- 
pretations must ever be truthful to fact. He must sim- 
ply discern what nature means to man, what sheis strug- 
gling toward and portray what he finds so that it may be 
a stimulus and a solace to his fellows. 


SF 


Aspectsof Current Educational Thought. 
By Supt. THomAs M. BALLIET, Springfield, Mass. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Education and Life. , 

Educational thought has been greatly modified in re- 
cent’ years by a recognition of the fact that industrial, 
economic, and social conditions demand that it shall con- 
nect more closely with life than has been the case in the 
past. Hitherto we have treated educational problems too 
much asif education were a process completed in schools, 
and we have largely ignored the fact that it continues 
thru life. The school should connect so closely with life 
that the education which it begins may be continued af- 
terwards by the environments. The demand for a more 
practical education than either the secondary schools or 
the colleges have given in the past does not spring wholly 
from mercenary motives but is prompted by a true edu- 
cational instinct ; and to appreciate it fully we must re- 
vise our theories of educational values, Hitherto ‘in all 
discussions of such values no account has been taken of 
the question as to whether the education of the school is 
afterwards continued by the conditions of life, and yet 
this is a fundamental question. A study may have a very 
high educational value as a mere mental discipline while 
it is being taught in school, but may not connect directly 
with anything which comes in the after life of the stu- 
dent, and so have on the whole a lower educational value 
than another study which furnishes less discipline in 
school but connects with the after life of the stu- 
dent in such a way that the development which it begins 
continues thru life. 

Viewed from this standpoint, the educational value of 
the traditional classical curriculum is distinctly lower and 
that of the curriculum of the technical school distinctly 
higher than is commonly assumed. Whilst the rapid 
growth of technical education is no doubt largely due to 
the demands of our industries, it comes also as a response 
toa real educational need. It is a fatal error to assume 
that because a particular study has a high practical value 
it must necessarily have a low disciplinary value. The 
truth is quite the opposite ; viewed by its effect on the 
entire life of the individual, the most practical study, as 
a general rule, has the highest educational value. Edu- 
cational thought has distinctly broadened by a recogni- 
tion, even if only partial, of this fact. 


Harmonious Development a Mistaken Ideal. 


It has been the accepted theory for many years that 
the aim of education is the harmonious development of 
all the powers of mind and body. If the term “harmo- 
nious development” has any definite meaning in this con- 
nection it must mean symmetrical development. Under 
the influence of this theory, courses of study were con- 
structed which were supposed to bring about such devel- 
snl at least as far as the mind was concerned, and 

ese courses were rigidly enforced upon all alike. Beau- 
tiful as this ideal at first sight seems, it is essentially 
false, and it would have been a misfortune if it-had ever 
been realized. Men are not created symmetrical, and 
eduéation cannot make them so. It is a waste of effort 
and of time to attempt. to develop in a student powers 
which he does not possess on the assumption that he 
must be developed harmoniously. The ideal of the future 
willbe, not to develop human beings symmetrically, but 
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to educate each one as broadly as possible along the lines 
of his- greatest strength. It is the first duty of educa. 
tion to discover the special talent of the student, and the 
second to train it. Individual taste and ability will be 
respected more and more in the education of the fut 
and the elective system which has produced such admir. 
able results in our best colleges must be introduced with 
proper safeguards into our secondary schools. 


Work of High School, College, and University. 


What is needed to-day in higher education is earlier 
and broader specialization. The student should be al. 
lowed to arrange his studies with special reference to hig 
life work, and he ought to have more time and better op- 
portunity to study this work in a broad way. He is 
obliged to spend too many years in so-called “liberal” 
study and has too little time to devote to the broad study 
of his profession ; in a word, our university courses are 
too’short and the course required of students in the col- 
lege is too long. 

I believe that the first step which ought to be taken to 
remedy this condition of things, is to extend the work of 
the public high school and thus to pave the way for the ulti- 
mate dropping out of the college. Good public high 
schools give a training to-day, in their four years courses, 
which is quite equivalent to the training our best colleges « 
were able to give forty years ago; the quality of the 
teaching is higher and the facilities for teaching the nat- 
ural sciences are better than was the case in our colleges 
at that period. 

Our large colleges are now doing strictly college work 
during the first two years and attempt to do university 
work during the last two. The |work of the first two 
years of the college could be done more successfully in 
our high schools, where the numbers are small per teach- 
er, and effective class-room instruction is possible. Such 
university work as is attempted during the last two years 
of the college course could be done far more effectively 
by the universities which possess the extensive and costly 
equipments necessary for thoro university work and which 
our colleges do not have. Thru such a readjustment at 
least one year could be saved without injury to the cause 
of higher education. 

The effect of such a change would be a happy one on 
the cause of secondary education. It would bring the 
advantages of what would be virtually a college education 
to the doors of the masses of the people. It would re- 
duce the cost of preparation for the university and the 
professional school at least one third by enabling students 
to make this preparation at small expense at their homes. 
It would, as a consequence, open the way to the univer- 
sity for many capable young men and women to whom it 
is now closed. 

The saving to the community in which a high achodl 
of the grade indicated should be located would be very 
considerable, and it is this fact which would probably win 
popular favor for the plan. I happen to know of a city 
with a population of about 57,000 from which there are 
at present some eighty students in attendance in the first 
two classes of various colleges. The average expense 
annually to their. parents is not less than $500 and is 
probably more. The total cost of educating these eighty 
students is therefore at the lowest estimate $40,000 per 
year. In this same city the addition to the teaching corps 
of the high school required to teach these students quite 
as effectively as they are taught in the colleges, could be 
provided for at most $10,000. The cost of board for 
these eighty students at their homes during the period of 
the college year would probably not exceed $9,000, thus 
making the total cost of educating them at home $19, 000 
and saving annually $21,000. I believe that the time is 
not far distant when the best public high schools in this 
country will occupy a position in our educational system 
not very unlike that of the gymnasium and real-gymnasi- 
um in Germany and that of the Lyceé in France, and 
when our stronger colleges will be converted into. univer- 
sities and our weaker colleges into academies of high 
school rank. 
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Outline Course in Constructive Work. 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN Knapp, Yonkers, N. Y. 


GRADE. SUBJECTS. MATERIAL. 
if Rulers spaced one inch. 
Elementary | Measurement | Paper strips, one inch 


First { Free weaving; wide. 
20 Min. Daily | Construction | Paper folded, one inch 
square. 


Measurement, Rulers, spaced one inch. 
Free weaving, Paper strips, one-half 
wide. 
sa | Paper, folded. 
. . Oak tag measured and 
20 Min, Daily Construction cut. 
| Thin wood, _ splints, 
L | glue. 


Second { Measurement, Rulers, spaced one-fourth 


inch. 
30 i | Basket weaving, Raphia. 








. Construction, Oak tag. 
Bi-weekly Toy making, Wood, tin, glass, etc., etc. 


{ Measurement, Rulers, spaced one-eighth 
inch, 

. Basket weaving, Reeds and splints. 
bg (Oak tag, boys and 





Foal | _ girls 
Bi-weekly seen ——— in wood, 
Kitchen garden § 7: 
Sewing Girls. 


{ Measurement, Rulers, spaced one-six- 
teenth inch. 
Fourth - (Straw-board, boys and 


Year | Construction girls. 





One hour Bench work in wood, 
Daily boys. 
Cooking § ,. 
Sewing 1 Girls. 
Explanation. 


In order to secure exactness in construction in card- 
board or wood the pupil must be%taught to read intelli- 
gently and to use the fruler, and in the above series of 
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Looking down the Dalles, (See “Lessons in Physiography “page;72.) 





71 


lessons two periods per week are devoted to instruction 
in measurement. 

But ten minutes are given to the first lesson. The 
idea of measuring, by inches, having been well developed 
by using inch sticks and tablets, the pupils are provided 
with rulers marked off in one-inch spaces, and these, to- 
gether with the sticks, furnish material for many addi- 
tional lessons, the child being taught to measure from 
any given point on the ruler in either direction. This 
development should not be hurried ; exercises in judging 
and then testing measurements of various tablets and ob- 
jects should be given, and results should be satisfactory, 
if at the end of first school year the pupils are able to 
space and rule both horizontal and vertical lines, and cut 
strips of paper to given lengths. 

Variety and pleasure are given by using black pencils 
for spacing and colored ones for ruling.the lines, The 
idea of one half inch is introduced into the work of the 
next year (advanced first), beginning with the ruling of 
parallel lines, then drawing to measurement of various 
rectangular figures, introducing in the latter part of the 
school year the development of simple folding boxes. 
This work is carried on thru the second and third year, 
by a succession of graded models made up in various ma- 
terials. 

For all cardboard work the Essex Bristol is used. This 
is comparatively inexpensive and may be secured in a va- 
riety of colors. Portfolios, frames, pocketbooks, etc., 
are covered with leatherette, and a heavy quality of book 
cover paper is used for the construction of many of the 
models. _ ; 

One period per week is taken for weaving. Harmoni- 
ous combinations of two colors of book-cover paper, cut 
into strips one inch wide for elementary first, and one- 
half inch for advanced first, form the basis, and from this 
are constructed napkin rings, baskets, picture frames, 
and boxes of various shapes and sizes. 

In the second and third year reeds and raphia are fur- 
nished, and by combinations of both these, many easily 
constructed gifts, such as mats, baskets, chairs, et>., can 
be made and preserved for use at Christmas or Easter 
time. 

Two periods per week are given to lessons in construc- 
tion—the material for first two years being various shades 
of “blue fiber” or “eel-skin” paper, cut into squares 
6” x6” and folded into most delightful forms, complete 
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sets of furniture for dolls’ houses being easily made by 
little fingers. This paper creases easily, retains its shape 
and is very inexpensive, thirty cents covering all cost for 
a class of fifty, twenty models for each child. 

Variety is given to the work of the second year by us- 
ing glass, cardboard, thin wood, or tin, in the production 
of kaleidoscopes, bandilores, jumping-jacks, swings, etc. 

The boy in third year is eager and well-fitted to take 
up bench work, and the girl to be initiated into the cut- 
ting and making of dolls’ garments, and from now on the 
manual training teacher finds his pupils equipped with a 
fund of knowledge which will prove helpful in the mak- 
ing and understanding of working drawings. 


we 
Lessons in Physiography : 
Mother Nature’s Pots and Kettles. 
By Mary E. ANDREWS, Minnesota. 


Let us put a little sand between two smooth stones or 
pieces of glass and rub them together with as much pres- 
sure as one can bring to bear on them. Unless they are 
harder than the sand particles, we shall find the smooth 
surfaces scratched when we look at them. 

What does this mean? If we look carefully, we may 
see a fine powder following the lines. Evidently this 
must have come from either the hard surfaces or the 
sand, or both; and in any case it shows rock material 
ground to powder. A close examination reveals, too, 
that each line is a tiny groove, furrowed in the hitherto 
smooth surface. So, then something has been removed, 
and it is fair to conclude that the fine powder is in part 
at least the worn-off material. 

Suppose the sanded surfaces were rubbed together for 
an indefinite length of time; would not the entire sub- 
stance be worn away at last ? Or, if the sand were kept 
in one spot, and rubbed round and round continually, 
would it not be possible to wear a little circular depression, 
and finally even a round hole in the glass or the stone? 

We have seen how wind-driven sand will make little 
pits and scars on the pebbles against which it is driven, 
and how running water will make deep gullies and, finally, 
wide valleys. Now clear water will push aside soft ma- 
terial by the mere foree of its current ; but if it is loaded 
with sand or mud—which is only rock material ground 
finer-than sand—it is even more powerful than wind in 
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sculpturing the rocks over which it flows; for water is 
heavier than wind, and so can bear down harder with its 
sharp, gritty tools. It is like a saw that will cut thru 
the hardest rocks, if time be given it. 

Some of the most picturesque scenes in nature have 
been made by silt-laden water cutting down thru hard 
rock. It will perform curious freaks, too ; and it was to 
study some of these that a party started out, not long ago, 
for a field lesson in physiography at the Dalles of the St. 
Croix. There the river has cut down vertically thru por- 
phyry rocks, some two hundred feet er more, and is still 
at work. 

We made our way at once to the rapids where the 
river at present is doing its greatest work. Happily the 
water had been shut off from the dam that has been built, so 
giving a better view of the great rocks along the edge of 
the water. The smooth satiny surfaces of these huge 
rock fragments showed how fine a polisher water can be- 
come when the conditions are favorable. And here they 
certainly are favorable, for the descent is steep, the course 
of the stream much impeded by the great fragments of 
porphyry in the channel, and during flood time the 
heavily laden waters dash over the narrow bed in wild 
tumult. Here and there, too, a whirling motion is set 
up, carrying sand and pebbles round and round, making 
little saucer-like depressions that are found to be filled 
with the tools that have carved them. These are the 
beginnings of the pots and kettles that Dame Nature has 
manufactured on such a grand scale in this interesting 
river gorge. 

Farther down the river, in an old abandoned channel 
high up above the present stream they are seen in 
greatest perfection. Here many are so deep that they 
are more properly called wells, and so large that a dozen 
people or more can find comfortable seats within. The 
interstate park commissioner has explored several of the 
most interesting wells, and has had them cleared of the 
sand and pebbles that partly filled them. The deepest 
one yet explored measures sixty-five feet in vertical depth. 

Mixed up with the rock rubbish at the bottom there 
are always found the “grinders” that have dug the well 
—large round or oval stones, sometimes one, sometimes 
several, but always well rounded and smoothed, showing 
how they themselves have been worn while grinding out 
these great pits in the rocks. 

It is difficult to see how a whirling motion could be 
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kept up in pits of such great depth; but if we suppose 
there were openings below out of which the water found 
a way, the problem is more easily solved. We have only 
to remove the plug from a stationary bowl filled with 
water and note the whirling motion which is soon begun, 
to understand how Nature may have performed her task. 
Now one of the largest of these wells can be entered from 
below, and the rocks of the region are full of fissures ; 
so it is reasonable to suppose that there were outlets for 
the water beneath. 

Some people think that ice lent a hand in the work of 
excavation, when the glacial period was coming to an 
end in the St. Croix Dalles region, and great floods of 
swirling water and ice filled the wild river gorge. How- 
ever that may be, there they are to-day, among the most 
curious and interesting things that nature has to show. 
And as we stand on the brink where the river once flowed, 
looking down at the dainty harebells swinging airily over 
the dark depths, we glance aside past the shimmering 
birches, over the rocky ledge at the river far below ; and 
we think what a wonderful sculptor water is, and how 
skilfully it handles the tools that it carries. 


SP 
The Study of Arithmetic. 


By LIVINGSTONE McCaRTNEY. 

Arithmetic has been generally considered one of the 
most practical and important of the studies in the common 
school course. Many parents and pupils not only.place 
it near the top of the list in importance, but go so far as 
to hold that after a modicum of skill in reading has been 
acquired, the study of arithmetic is abqut all that remains 
worthy of their attention. This conviction is based upon 
the supposed great practical value of the study. I am 
speaking now of the attitude of those who are not stu- 
dents of education. They consider a knowledge of arith- 
metic indispensable in ordinary life. 

What topics in arithmetic are most used by persons 
who have left school and are engaged in ordinary occupa- 
tions? The buying and selling of commodities such as are 
used in the family calls for a knowledge of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers, 
and a limited knowledge of denominate numbers and of 
common and decimal fractions. It must be remembered 
that we are not now considering how exact or complete a 
knowledge of these topics it is desirable for one to have, 
but only what is really essential in daily life. Allthis an 
ordinary child twelve years of age, having had no previ- 
ous training in arithmetic, will acquire in one year, work- 
ing one hour a day on the subject. Ifa child could ac- 
quire this knowledge in a store more rapidly than he ac- 
quires it in school, this is a serious reflection on the 
school. The case should be reversed, for the school is sup- 
posed to offer the child the most advantageous environ- 
ment for acquiring knowledge of the right kind. 

If it is true that the essentials for practical life can be 
learned in one year,—we cannot justify the spending of 
from one to two hours daily for eight years without seek- 
ing some other reason than practical’value. In fact the 
practical value of arithmetic has been greatly overrated. 
It does contain some topics that are so important that no 
man can be ignorant of them and be called intelligent. 
This has led to the popular belief that most if not all of 
the arithmetic is of that character. It has led parents to 
look upon arithmetic as the only study of real worth after 
reading. It has led teachers to distort their school work 
out of all true proportion of subjects; text-book makers 
to vie with one another in producing “higher” arithme- 
tics of ever increasing thickness ; and examiners to frame 
their questions for teachers’ examinations in such a way 
that a knowledge of obsolete processes in this subject is 
more sought after than the ability to speak and write the 
English language correctly, not to say gracefully. 

What then is the value of the proper study of arithme- 
tic? How can we justify, or first, can we justify the 
great amount of time and energy devoted to the subject ? 
If the really indispensable (in a practical sense) could be 
mastered by a child of good mind in one year, the spend- 
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ing of eight years can be justified only on the score of 
disciplinary worth, the value of the study in training the 
child to think. But in this arithmetic must share the 


, hours of the day with other subjects that are equally val- 


uable; no topic must be taught under the cover of 
arithmetic that could be better taught in geography, 
history, physics, or any other study ; and no time must 
be spent on arithmetic that could be better spent on other 
things. 

Some of the Difficulties. 

The large amount of time devoted to this subject would 
produce a better grade of students if all teachers were 
prepared to teach it intelligently. It is not only true that 
much has been done under the name of arithmetic that 
was not worth doing under any name ; but more has been 
done in a bungling manner and has only entangled chil- 
dren’s minds in a web of forms and rules. Poor teachers 
are responsible for more of the prevalent ignorance of 
arithmetic than can be charged to antiquated text-books 
or to stupid children. They have not themselves been 
trained to think by a direct and original route thru the 
intricacies of a problem, but are bound slavishly to the 
formal process outlined in the book. Their condition is 
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well illustrated by a story that has gone the rounds of 
the educational press: A little boy in one of the lowest 
grades in a certain city was struggling over finding the 
sum of two and three. “Don’t you know that two and 
three are five ?” asked hisfather. “‘O, yes,” said Johnnie, 
“that’s easy enough, but it’s the process that I can’t get.” 
What parent has not been effectually silenced, after teach- 
ing his son how to solve a problem, by having that son 
announce that altho the explanation was perfectly clear 
and the answer right, the work would not be accepted. 
The process must be that prescribed by the teacher! 
What arrant nonsense! The very study that is intended 
to promote freedom of mental action and to cultivate orig- 
inal power to reason, is made the means of stifling the 
child’s mental life. This is the antithesis of “captivity 
led captive”; it is freedom in chains. Many problems 
can be solved in two or three ways. If the atmosphere of 
the school is that of freedom, all these ways will be illus- 
trated in the work of the class. If the atmosphere is one 
of restriction, only one process will be followed. 

Perhaps the greatest waste of time and energy isfound 
in a slavish adherence to a circuitous method of solution 
when a short and very direct method might be followed. 
This is especially true in the applications of percentage. 
A few examples are given here by way of illustration. 

In a school of 450 pupils forty per cent. are boys ; now 
many are girls ? 


Poor. Good. 

450 450 450. 

.40 180 .60 
180.00 270 ans. 270.00 ans. 


A farmer sells 48 sheep, which is 20 % of his flock 
How many had he at first ? 





20) 48 48 
— 5 
2.4 — 
100 240 ans. 
240.0 ans. 


A farmer sells 48 sheep, which is 20% of his flock. 
How many remain ? 


20) 48 48 
--— . 4 
2.4 —— 
100 192 ans. 
240.0 
48 
192 


Freedom should be given to each pupil to solve a prob- 
lem in the manner that is easiest to him ; but the teache1 
should give special prominence to those methods of solu- 
tion that are most direct. ‘This will not always be the 
text-book solution. 


(To be continued.) 


a 
Suggestions from Washington’s Life. 


A century has elapsed since Washington’s death and 
the world’s admiration for him has been deepened not 
destroyed. We are far enough away to separate Wash- 


_ ington the man from Washington the leader of armies ; 


his leadership was but one ofhisfunctiens. Washington 
is an object lesson in beneficence; and the reason he 
stands on his pedestal still at the end of a century is be- 
cause he made well-doing the object of his life. 

_ Alexander, Czsar, and Napoleon arenames we remem- 
ber because of the disturbance, the commotion, the de- 
struction they caused. We remember Washington for 
the good that came thru his efforts. His life is therefore 


» worth studying by those who make their aim the good of 


others. Washington did not set out on his course hoping 
for fame ; he sought to know his duty and to do his duty 
and he became famous. 
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Nothing is‘plainer than that Washington had the con- 
fidence of those who knew him. This meant that he had 
a solid character, was honest, truthful, just, courageous, 
had sound judgment, looked at matters from a common- 
sense standpoint, was industrious, painstaking, self-gov- 
erned, willing to make laborious efforts to achieve honor- 
able objects, never stooped to do mean things, and, es- 
pecially (for all these things are possessed by a multitude 
who achieve no renown) put before his own good the good 
of others, which in his case was to the public good. 

Now the teacher, no matter how small the school, how 
obscure its situation, nor how indifferent the community, 
if he is a teacher at all in the true sense of the word, 
must possess these very traits. First and foremost, it is 
the good of others that he must seek. If he labors ex- 
clusively for the money he is paid, he is bound to fail not 
only in reaching any high place in public estimation but 
also in attaining exalted educational objects. He, like 
Washington, must keep before him not. emolument, not 
ease, but the advantages to others of his course of con- 
duct. This devotion of one’s self to something outside of 
self is unfailingly accompanied by efforts to make one’s 
powers effeciive ; to understand the situation and to be 
equal to it. Washington showed in his experimental 
years a faithful devotion to the tasks set him to do. He 
spared no pains to render himself competent ; he was will- 
ing to give labor in exchange for qualifieation. The 
teacher gains the confidence of his community in the 
same way. It will not do to leanon the position to which 
he has been chosen, he must have under his feet his de- 
votion to the good of others joined to a power and capac- 
ity to benefit them. 

It is one thing to possess knowledge ; it is quite another 
to use that effectively. Washington.was net the most 
highly educated man of his time. But those who knew 
him felt that his knowledge could be put to effective uses. 
This, too, marks the eminent teacher. He possesses no 
more in quantity than another, but he has worked over 
what he has until it is a power in his hands. The poet 
crosses the river at night; he gathers impressions ; he 
works over his theught ; expresses them in verse ; it takes 
the form of the “The Bridge,” and in that form will pro- 
duce effects forever on mankind. So must the knowledge 
the teacher possesses be wrought over in order to produce 
influences on his pupils. 

Washington possessed an ideal ; it was that of an or- 
ganized country —united and free. Not half of the heavy 
task was done when the British decided to leave the 
American shores. It is probable that Washington de- 
spaired more after than before that event. Striving for 
organization marks the eminent teacher. There is not a 
group of pupils, however small, but may be organized, and 
only thus is it possible to perform properly the work of 
teaching them. We know that in an organized commun- 
ity one man produces a substance, another manufactures 
it into some available form, another with artistic abilities 
puts it into an attractive shape, each performing the part 
he can do the best. So it is with the school. 

The teacher, too, must possess an ideal, and he usually 
does, but more than mere possession is required. Wash- 
ington put along with hisideal the stern stuff of daily 
work, self-denial,perseverance, and all other active virtues. 
As the years went by those about him were impressed 
with the radiant beauty of his ideal and co-operated and 
labored with him to realize it. So it is possible for the 
teacher to impress his pupils with the ideal that gives 
such brightness to his life. It is this impression that is 
a large part of what we vaguely term teaching, 

Not every man who has occupied the President’s chair 
is a model for the teacher, nor do we select Washington 
on account of his greatness. He possessed eminently 
that trait that distinguishes all genuine teachers : leader- 
ship toa higher and better stage of life. The American 
people formed his school ; he was not content until he had 
placed them in an orderly arrangement and made possible 
for each one by industry and effort to achieve a greater 
degree of happiness. 
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The Critic’s Corner. 


By JAMES C, FERNALD. 


Morality and Nerves. 

Many sensitive women—not only teachers but mothers, 
and notably older sisters—find the child “ good,” who 
does nothing to rasp their nerves ; and by natural con- 
sequence, the child is “naughty” or “horrid,” when he 
does what gives them nervous tinglings and tremors. 
They would almost abolish from the universe the boy who 
drops his books with a sudden bang, who tramps up the 
aisle like a plow-horse, who whoops like a wild Indian on 
the playground, and who recites within six feet of the 
teacher in a voice adapted to shouting down the galleries 
of a deserted mine toa lost explorer. Such a boy is 
“dreadful” and “horrid.” Why can’t he be quiet ? Be- 
cause he was not made that way. On the other hand, 
some smooth little scamp who cribs his lessons, cheats in 
examinations, sticks pins into the blustering boy in front 
of him, knowing that the latter is too honorable to “tell,” 
and will simply strike back, knock over books and ink, 
and get areprimand therefor—this is a “good” boy. He 
will tell a lie so smoothly that the teacher will not. sus- 
pect it, and will be indignant with any one who tries to 
convince her ; her reasoning being, in the last analysis, 
“How can you be so mean as to charge anything wrong 
against that good boy who has never once done anything 
to rasp my nerves ?” 

We do not claim that virtue is in direct ratio to turbu- 
lence, clumsiness, and noise, but it is certain that many 
of the worst vices are quiet and decorous—perhaps even 
winsome. 

“ Meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile and smile, and be a villain ; 
At least, I am sure, it may be so in Denmark.” 

Right and wrong are intrinsic, eternal verities, the 
same whether we are tired or rested, and whether our 
dinner has agreed with us or not. Many incipient vir- 
tues are as uncomfortable as a chestnut burr, with 
sound kernels within ; and many vices are as smooth as 
the loose and rain-washed nut, with only a worm inside. 

A New York teacher—who, by the way, was not a 
woman—actually kept a boy an hour after school for 
seeing the joke in a German tale and laughing at it. If 
he had been a quiet little dunderhead, who was content 
to look up the words one by one in the dictionary, with- 
out presuming to understand the passage as a whole, he 
would have been “ good.” 

The Whispering Specter. 

Not a specter that whispers and gibbers—oh, no—but 
the specter of whispering, as a vice that must be eradi- 
cated from theschool-room. This apparition has haunted 
the teacher from the most ancient days. The eld Scotch 
dominie fought it by the “lang whups” to lash offenders 
at the far side of the room, and the “ short whups” for 
those near at hand. Folios of paper were once wasted 
in “fool’s caps” in vain attempts at remedy for the 
evil. To stop it pupils have been stood in corners and 
in every other imaginable position, but on their heads— 
and even this might have been tried, except that some 
boys would have considered it a recreation. Pupils have 
been urged to tell of themselves. They have been set to 
watch each other instead of studying. They have been 
“kept in” when the sin of staying in the poisoned air 
overcame all other ethical considerations. Yet the dread 
offense goes on steady as the heart-beat. Whatis the 
remedy ? 

May not the mistake be in thinking there is any ? May 
not the quest be like that for perpetual motion, for the 
philosopher’s stone, or for the last decimal in squaring 
the circle ? 

Suppose we settle it, that-when John drops his pencil 
and breaks the point, it shall not be an offence for him 
to ask James for his knife to sharpen it; or that when 
Susan has forgotten where the lesson begins, she may 
quietly ask Jane to point the place. Then we will put 
them on their honor not to disturb others, and if any real 
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disturbance is$made, we will deal with it as disorder and 
not as whispering. Some things are best conquered by 
not fighting them. 

In ancient days there was a rebellion at Harvard college, 
with a riotous dance around a certain tree, thereafter 
consecrated as the “ Rebellion Tree.” Every New Year's 
eve thereafter, students in light marching order, consist- 
ing chiefly of shirt, shoes and trousers, would steal out 
one by one to “run around the Rebellion tree.” Profes- 
sors, tutors, proctors lay in shivering ambush behind 
trees and buildings, hoping for a chance to chase some- 
body, in order to get warm. Thespeed and wind of each: 
member of the faculty was tallied and handed down from. 
class to class, like those of horses at the race-track. 
Great was the glory of the man who led the deep-chested _ 
Blank in a vain three-mile chase across country, or 
dodged the long-legged Anon in a dark alley. 

After about a century of this, one. cold New Year, a 
sudden access of common sense came upon the faculty. 
It was unofficially promulgated that any man who wanted 
to run around any tree at midnight would not be inter- 
fered with. A few desperate adventurers, who could not 
believe such news, stole fearfully out, dodged the sha- 
dows, held their breath as they passed dark corners, 
dashed furiously around Rebellion tree—and waited to 
be chased. No pursuer appeared. The young athlete: 
suddenly discovered that he was making a preposterous 
fool of himself, and that with mercury ten below zero and © 
a Massachusetts north wind. One by one the rebels’ 
slunk off to bed, more afraid of being seen by fellow stu- 
dents on their return than they had been of discovery by.. 
proctors on their going out. 

Suppose something analogous were tried with the whis- 
pering craze. Liberty without license is American, and 
we ought to be able to secure it in our schools. 

Evolution as a Solace. : 

If some desirable reform is very hard, dangerous, and - 
unpopular, how comfortable to say, ‘‘I believe in evolu- , 
tion. This thing will work itself out in the course of, 
ages, without any cost or loss, any danger or vexation, or 
even any hard work on my part.” ‘ 

This is as sedative as the Spanish “manana,” ‘or the: 
Turkish fatalism, tho not particularly inspiring or stimu- 
lating. Similarly, if others’ suffering would appeal to 
your compassion, and seem to demand that you do some- 
thing for them, do not disturb yourself. These people 
are simply caught in the cog-wheels of social. evolution, 
which must grind on with untold suffering for ages, to’ 
bring out happy results in the far-off time. Don*t try to ~ 
interfere with the course of evolution. Learn.to “bear: 
other people’s misfortunes with Christian resignation.” __» 
_ But no Cromwell or Hampden; no Washington, Lin. 
coln, or Gladstone; no Florence Nightingale, nor Francis . 
E. Willard, was ever produced by this process of reason- ~ 
ing. Those great souls believed that they were already~ 
evolved far enough to turn things round. Each thought: 
that he or she was the particular cog destined ‘to change, - 
or, if need were, to reverse the movement when it.wag. 
working ill. There are things worth more .than. being | 
confortable. : Sig; Xl 

An educational journal contains the following: (italics 
the critic’s) : “Wordsworth liked to compose aloud, and. 
did it to such an extent that the peasants questioried <his 
sanity. This habit of talking aloud was also peculiar to 
Southey.” The writer did not mean “also peculiar to,” . 
but “also characteristic of.” We expect correctness in 
Boston. pe oer 

The Critic’s Corner is open to readers of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for the presentation and discussion of criticisms 
upon current educational theories and practices. 
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WEEK ENDING JANUARY 20, 1900. 








Prescribed Course in Pedagogy. 


Supt. Seaver has sent out a statement to the effect 
that the Boston school board has agreed upon a satisfac- 
tery course in pedagogy to qualify graduates of colleges 
for teaching in the Boston schools in lieu of the previous 
requirement of one year’s work in teaching. This news 
will be welceme to a great many students at Harvard 
and other neighboring institutions. 

The course prescribed by the board as a substitute for 
experience in teaching is as follows : “ Psychology, logic 
and educational history—theory and practice. The time 
to be spent on these subjects in college must be not less 
than eight. hours a week for one college year. Each can- 
didate for a teacher's certificate must present a statement 
from the head of the pedagogical department of his col- 
lege affirming that he has done good work and is appar- 
ently qualified for the work of teaching. 

Supt. Seaver’s position is sound. A course in really 
sound pedagogy means acquisition of experience in teach- 
ing; it is gathering and digesting the results of the 
work and thought of educators who have labored under 
various circumstances ever since teaching has been made 
a special business. But a further provision seems to be 
needed to the effect that no course in pedagogy is consid- 
ered sufficient which does not include history of educa- 
tion, a comparative study of cotemporary theory and 
practice, observation, and actual class work under critical 
supervision. 

a 


Hands Off! 


_ Under New York city notes this week will be found 
synopses of four bills now before the state legislature, 
ostensibly framed to afford relief to the teachers whose 
salaries have been withheld for techical and other reas- 
ons, tho at least two of them involve considerable change 
in the present organization of the school system. It is 
high time that a stop should be put to the almost chronic 
interference of legislation with the progress of the 
schools. A state of flurry and agitation works injury to 
the cause of education. A resolution ought to be passed 
te prohibit for three or four years all so-called reform 
legislation affecting the system of school administration. 
The time might then be given to a thoro discussion of 
the really essential principles of organization and at the 
close of the armistice a scheme could be presented that 
would not need legislative patching up before it wag 
fairly in force. “Hands off the schools” might well be 
made the slogan at Albany and some other state legisla- 
tures. 

eg 


Victory For Phonetic Spelling. 


Reformed spelling has been adopted by the congrega- 
tion of the University of Chicago. After listening to the 
arguments pro and con, the congregation, consisting of 
180 professors and doctors of philosophy, decided by a 
small majority to adopt the spelling advocated by the N. E. 
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A. and employed by THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and other edu- 
cational periodicals. The Journal of Pedagogy, the Botanj. 
cal Gazette, the Journal of Political Economy, and other 
publications of the university will be affected by the or. 
der. 

To Prof. T. C. Chamberlain belongs much of the credit 
of securing the change. Some time ago he and Prof, 
Paul Shorey were put upon a committee to examine into 
the advisability of adopting phonetic modifications. Prof. 
Shorey and several others held to the opinion that English 
spelling, if it is going to be reformed at all, must be re- 
formed all at once, and by the addition of several letters 
to the alphabet. Prof. Chamberlain, on the other hand, 
contended that the desired results can be reached thru 
a process of gradual alterations, and he put his case so 
cogently in the congregation that the vote went his 
way. 

ag 


Hail to Andrew Carnegie! 


There are those who complain of rich men; here is 
one man who has been building noble monuments in nu- 
merous places. It is said that man is a benefactor who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where only one had 
grown before ; if so what must be said of a man who has 
placed 1,000 or 10,000 good books where there was only 
one before. Mr. Carnegie’s gifts have amounted to nine 
millions of dollarsin ten years, as follows: 

Atlanta, Ga.; Penn. State college ; University of Pa.; 
Dunfermline, Scotland (baths) each $100,000. 

Stevens institute, N. J.; Steubenville, O.; Fast Liver- 
pool, O.; McKeesport, Pa.; Tyrone, Pa.; Duluth, Minn.; 
Emporia, Kan.; McConnersyille, Pa.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
San Diego, Cal.; Oakland, Cal ; Beaver Falls, Pa.; Beaver, 
Pa.; Bellevue Medical college, N. Y.; Greensburg, Pa.; 
Johnstown, Pa.; Ayr, Aberdeen ; Dumfrees and Keighley, 
Scotland, each $50,000 ; Oakmont, Pa.; Tucson ; Newport, 
Ky.; Allegheny, Pa., each $25,000; Washington, $350,000; 
Louisville, $25,000; Duquesne, $250,000; Birmingham, 
Eng., $250,000; Allegheny, $325,000 ; Braddock and 
Honesdale, $300,000 ; Carnegie, $200,000; Edinburgh, 
$250,000 ; Dunfermline, $90,000 ; Pittsburg four and a 
half millions; other places frem $2,000 to $10,000. 

a 


Scholarships for Teachers. 


Among new scholarships at Harvard, founded in ful- 
filment of the wishes of the late Edward Austin, who left 
$500,000 to the university “for needy, meritorious stu- 
dents and teachers,” are eight, with an annual income of 
$250 each, which are to be awarded to teachers and 
school superintendents who may wish to take a year at 
Harvard. Preference is to be given to teachers and su- 
perintendents who have not thrown up positions but who 
have been awarded a year of absence for the specific pur- 
pose of study. 

WH 


Gathering Life Lessons. 


The subject of church going has become one of the 
questions of the hour. Mr. Depew voices the opinion 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has held for many years : (1) There 
is more religion if there is less church going. (2) Theo- 
logical students should be sent to study in the slums, 
or made to serve ten years in the Salvation Army before 
they arelallowed toJenter the pulpit. Then they would 
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know something about the people and their wants. If 
our churches were for the people of common mind and 
common aspirations, then they would be a success. 

That is to say the theological school is not a good nor- 
mal school. 

This raises the question, How and where should the 
teacher learn to teach ? We do not think the question 
at all settled. 

GF 


Children Who Work Out of School. 


The Education department of London has recently 
published a report giving particulars as to the hours of 
labor and nature of employment of children who are com- 
pelled to work in the morning before school, in the even- 
ing after school, and during the midday recess. The 
disclosures have been so startling as to arouse indigna- 
tion. It has been found that hundreds of boys are, by 
their work at the delivery of milk, the selling of news- 
papers, the running of errands, etc., committed to over 
forty hours of labor per week. 

These boys, many of whom are compelled to begin 
work at three o’clock in the morning, carry on their stud- 
ies under the greatest strain. During the afternoon ses- 
sion they are so sleepy that they had much better be 
away from school altogether. 

a 


Col. Parker on Managing Schools. 


In 1880 Col. Parker was superintending the schools of 
Quincy, Mass., and aroused so much interest among 
school boards that he was asked to address the teachers 
of Yonkers. In the course of his, address he said : 


“T felt that the school should be made a joyful place; I 
was against text teaching (cramming with knowledge). With 
twenty years of experience behind me I undertook the work, 
and found to my surprise the great obstacle was the ignorance 
of the subjects to be taught; yet text teaching does not require 
an exhaustive knowledge of the subject. ; 

“T found I must teach my teachers to study the minds of 
those under them. They knew arithmetic but did not know 
how a child learns arithmetic, which is quite another thing. I 
impressed on them the importance of teaching well, of doing it 
well, of studying the subject and the child to this end. I did 
not say it must be done in a certain way ; I left them free to 
work out their own salvation. 

“Then I made a change in the management ; I do not believe 
in stiff-backed rules of order ; I like a hum that is the hum 
of real work. I hold punishment to be an indication of a 
teacher’s weakness ; if children are treated right the question 
of order will take care of itself.” 


SF 
Chicago has salary difficulties of its own. According 
to the report of Auditor Custer, of the board of educa- 
tion, there is a balance of $366,721.57, while the salary 
list of the teachers for January will amount to nearly 
$500,000. There is hope that some money will be real- 
ized from rents, but at bestthe out look is not encourag- 


ing. 





Is there not a general impression among teachers that 
only a very moderate amount of investigation is needed 
to fit a man to take charge of the education of fifty to 
five hundred youths ? If this is so it is not easy to see 
why a man like Charles A. McMurry should, after grad- 
uating from the Illinois State normal school, study in the 
University of Michigan two years; after teaching five 
years go to the University of Halle (Germany) for two 
years ; after teaching here two years return: to the Univer- 
sities of Halle and Jena for two years more of study, after 
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some years of teaching, go to the University of Chicago 
for a year’s study. All this may strike the average teacher 
as quite unnecessary. Another will think Prof. McMurry 
ought to get a big salary, after all this preparation. It 
is safe to say that the only thing in his mind was a suffi- 
cient preparation. 





There are a good many teachers who owe a large debt 
to James Martineau who died January 12 in his ninety- 
fifth year. He was a prolific writer for ‘the magazines, 
being one of the best essayists of the century. He was 
a brother to Harriet Martineau. In 1872 Harvard uni- 
versity conferred on him the degree of LL. D. 





There is in Philadelphia a considerable demand for free 
public lectures of the sort given in New York and also in 
Boston and Chicago. Those that are now given at the 
Northeast Manual Training school are exceedingly popu- 
lar.. It is the opinion of President Huey, of the board of 
education, that another year must witness increased fa- 
cilities in this direction. 





A resolution providing that “the corridors of new 
school-houses be so planned as to furnish assembly rooms 
for the purpose of free public lectures” has been referred 
to the committee on property. It is proposed that the 
corridors in new schools be about twenty or twenty-five 
feet wide. Such corridors could easily be transferred 
into comfortable lecture halls, with seating capacity for 


perhaps 300. The cost would be slight. 





The Illinois State Teachers’ Association has put itself 
on record as being in favor of that simplification of 
English spelling which the National Educational Associ- 
tion and the Educational Press Association have adopted. 


The report of the National Educational Association 
for 1899 contains over twelve hundred pages. Members 
of the association will receive it free. Others may ob- 
tain it for two dollars a copy. In addition to the papers 
and addresses given at the general and department meet- 
ings last year, there are the famous revorts on college. 
entrance requirements, normal schools, public libraries, 
and public schools, and many other valuable features. A 
more extensive note will be}printed in’a later number. 





Supt. A. V. Greenman, of Aurora, Il. 
President-elect of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
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The South African Campaign. 


After a long period of inaction the British troops in 
Natal have made a move for the relief of Ladysmith. 
Gen. Warren’s column is reported to have crossed the 
Little Tugela, with 270 wagons, laden with commissary 
stores for the besieged town. Heavy firing has been 
heard in the direction of the advancing army and the im- 
pression is that a big battle has been fought. 

All the reports show that many changes are to be made 
in the disposition of the Boer forces. Since their defeat 
at Ladysmith on January 6, the Boers have been remov- 
ing their guns from the south of Ladysmith. From that 
town there has been heliographed the report that the 
Boers were moving and concentrating their forces else- 
where. 

The gallantry of the Ladysmith garrison during the 
late attack appears to have depressed, if not demoralized 
the Boers generally. It is believed that they lost at least 
two, if not three times as many killed as their opponents. 

Fighting has also been going on recently in Cape Col- 
ony. At Rensburg, near Colesburg, a detachment of 
Yorkshires and New Zealanders repulsed the Boers at the 
point of the bayonet. Methuen has béen shelling the 
Boers at the Modder river, the latter returning the fire. 
The Boers have torn up the railroad to build fortifications, 
and the line will nearly all have to be relaid from the 
Modder river to Kimberley. 


Not Prisoners of War, but Traitors. 


The Dutch colonials that were taken in arms at Sunny- 
side are being treated, not as prisoners of war, but as 
British subjects guilty of treason against their govern- 
ment. Trials will be conducted in the supreme court of 
Cape Colony. 

The colonial Dutch say that these trials will serve to 
make more rebels. Moreover the Boers threaten to re- 
taliate on the British officers and privates in their hands. 


Claims Against the United States. 


Claims amounting to many millions have been made 
out against the United States by persons who have lost 
money by the military operations in the Philippine isl- 
ands. One of these is for $250,000 by Hallman & Com- 
pany, a Swiss firm, by reason of the bombardment of 
Iloilo. : 

The insurgents were threatening the city early last 
year when Gen. Otis asked the navy department to send 
vessels to shell the trenches. Merchants were given 
sixty hours to remove their goods, but Admiral Dewey’s 
ships arrived two days ahead of time and began shelling 
the rebel trenches as soon as they arrived. During the 
bombardment Hallman & Company’s warehouses were 
destroyed. Their insurance does not protect them 
against losses by war, and they seek to recover from the 
United States government. The suit will be decided by 
Congress and the court of claims. 


Aguinaldo’s Part in the War. 


In answer to the senate resolution calling for informa- 
tion concerning the part Aguinaldo played in prolonging 
the war in the Philippines, it is said President McKinley 
will produce correspondence to show that Aguinaldo, 
instead of being inclined to friendly co-operation with 
the United States from the first, was really disloyal to 
the United States as far back as the time Admiral 
Dewey was trying to keep the Spanish within Manila. 
These papers, it is claimed, show that Aguinaldo sought 
to make an arrangement with Spanish officers for a eom- 
bination against the American forces. 


Russia’s Asian Policy. 


The diplomats in Europe are guessing at what is meant 
by Russia’s movements in Central Asia. Already 75,000 
men have been rushed from Tiflis to Baku, their destin- 
ation, it is said, being the Afghan frontier. Europe has 
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learned for,a fact what it has suspected for many years 
that Great Britain has not enough men to conduct a big 
campaign on land. 

In the movement against Great Britain it may be said 
that France and Russia are working together. Count 
Muravieff, Russian minister for foreign affairs, has offi- 
cially recognized the supremacy of France in Asiatic 
Turkey in return for like recognition by France of Rus- 
sian sway in European Turkey. 

Furthermore, Russia seeks a port in the Persian gulf 
in securing which Persia might be annexed to Russian 
dominions. The minister, Count Muravieff, who is push- 
ing these projects, has just received high praise from the 
czar for what he has already done in the Kast. He says 
the securing of a foothold on the Kwan-Tung peninsula, 
with such posts as Port Arthur and Dalmy, fulfils the 
needs of Russia as a great maritime ,power. Another 
point to be made is that Russia has secured what she 
wanted without fighting for it. 


Scheme to Save the Palisades. 


Many attempts have been made to stop the destruc- 
tion of the Palisades of the Hudson river opposite New 
York city, but so far without avail. The states of New 
York and New Jersey some time ago wanted the govern- 
ment to purchase the land for a military reservation, but 
the recommendation was not adopted. 

A New York state commission has just revived the 
military reservation project, offering $250,000 to the 
government to carry out the scheme, which has a good 
chance for adoption. Since the enlargement of the 
army and navy such a post is greatly needed. The Pali- 
sades would furnish the best site for the mustering, 
training, and shipping of troops, on account of their 
being near the terminus of severa} trunk lines of rail- 
road and the convenience with which men could be sent 
from there by water. 


Li Hung Chang Again a Viceroy. 


Li Hung Chang, the great Chinese statesman, who 
has been temporarily under a cloud, has been restored to 
power. First, in 1898, he was made a commissioner, by 
the dowager empress, to investigate personally the course 
of the tumultuous Yellow river; then in November, 
1899, he was made high commissioner on commercial af- 
fairs. Before he was fairly installed in that office he was 
appointed viceroy of the Kwantung and Kwangse prov- 
inces, with his capital at Canton. He is therefore re- 
stored to his former position of vice-regal power, but he 
has a hard task. He succeeds Viceroy Yen, whom the 
French have forced out. The situation is a vexatious 
one on account of the aggressions of the French on the 
southern border of China. 


Wreck on the Newfoundland Coast. 


A few days ago a vessel was driven on the rocks in 
St. Mary’s bay, Newfoundland, and many lives were lost. 
The cliff at this point is five hundred feet high and none 
of the coast folk were hardy enough to allow themselves 
to be lowered from that perpendicular wall merely to 
learn the vessel’s name from the wreckage. It has lately 
been learned that the wreck is that of the Helgoland of 
the Dutch-American Petroleum Company. 


Supply of Rough Diamonds Fails. 


The war in South Africa is having an important effect 
upon one industry in New York city. Practically all the 
rough diamond shops in New York are shut down and 
the greater number are not to openagain. Thestock of 
material has so dwindled that it is not worth while t 
keep the shops open. 

One month hence, it is said, there will not be one carat 
of rough stone in this country. The skilled workmen 
from Europe engaged in New York will return home, as 
even the close of the war holds out small hope for them. 
They are turning their eyes toward Australia as a prom- 
ising field for work. 
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Needs of Puerto Rico. 


Gen. Davis reports that he has authorized the expenditure 
of $330,000 for the schools of Puerto Rico. This is more, by 
half, than the schools ever obtained from the Spanish gevern- 
ment. Thirty thousand children are now receiving;instruction, 
but this is only one in ten of the number who should be taught. 
The schools of Puerto Rico ought to have about $4,000,000 a 

ear, but the total revenues of the island do not equal that 
amount. The prime condition of the educational advance of 
the island is increased productive power among its inhabi- 
tants. 


Another “ National University Bill.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senator Wellington, as chairman of 
the committee in the University of the United States, has just 
introduced a new bill for the government of a national univer- 
sity. There will be a board of regents, consisting of the presi- 
dent of the United States, the commissioner of education and 
six other gentlemen who will each hold office for six years. 
This board is to control the finances of the institution; all 
appointments will be made by the president and confirmed by 
the faculty. The university is to be located on the old Naval 
Observatory grounds, designated for this purpose by Washing- 
ton. The bill carries an appropriation. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The plan of having various states 
erect buildings for the American university in Washington is 
eng with considerable favor. Some Pennsylvania people 
have pledged $100,080 for the érection of a Pennsylvania hall 
of administration. Ohio has already contributed 20,000 
towards an Ohio college of government. The sum of $10,000 
is pledged as the nucleus of a fund for a Massachusetts College 
of Technology, and an Illinois College of Languages have 
been projected. The Epworth League is interested in the 
movement, with a scheme for an Epworth College of Litera- 


ture. 
The Over-Study Problem. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is some likelihood that the en- 
tire school curriculum of the Kansas City ward schools, and 
of the high school, will be changed at the beginning of the next 
school year. The specific trouble is that children are breaking 
down with nervous disorders and that educators are coming to 
realize the necessity of not crowding young children too hard. 
Mr. R. L. Yeager, president of the school board, has adopted 
aplan for lengthening the ward school course to eight years, 
while curtailing the high school course by a year. It is be- 
lieved that the last year of the elementary school is at present 
the point of greatest strain. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Chicago has 
a proposition to reduce the elementary course to six years and 
lengthen the high school course to six years. This plan has 
met with considerable favor in Chicago university circles. 


English History to be Revised. 


A fight is on regarding the teaching of English history in 
the schools of Chicago. The history books used in the seventi 
and eighth grades as supplementary reading have been tem- 
porarily thrown out. Mr. John T. Keating, president of the 
‘ Ancient Order of Hibernians and member of the school board, 
has led the opposition to the text-books, with the result that 
the school management committee, to whom the matter was 
referred, have ordered the district superintendents to recom- 
mend other books on English history. 

The trouble with the books in use seems to be that they 
refer to England as ‘the mother country,” and “ fail to show 
up the rapacity and tyranny of England in their true light.” 
When Mr. Keating was asked what book would be agreeable 
to the Ancient Order of Hibernians, he made the suggestion 
that Green’s “ Short History of the English People” would be 
regarded as inoffensive. Supt. Andrews agreed with this, but 
feared that Green’s book is a little too advanced for grammar 
school pupils. 

No other work has been suggested. 


Tax Rates in Arkansas. 


Fort SmitH, ARK.—Much interest is being awakened by 
the fact that the per capita expenditure per pupil enumerated 
has been steadily decreasing for several years. This is ac- 
counted for by reason of the reduction of assessed valuations 
which are made by county assessors. The school enumeration 
has increased over 35 per cent. and attendance over 30 per 
cent. in the last ten years, but assessed valuations have re- 
mained almost unchanged. Yet great landed areas are being 
brought under cultivation, forests are being converted into 
lumber, coal, zinc, and lead mines have quadrupled their out- 
put, manufacturing plants have greatly increased, and the state 

as in recent years ranked third in mileage of railroad con- 
structed. It is evident that the amount of wealth has vastly 
grown in the last decade. 

The meager support given rural schools may yet open the 
eyes of the masses to the need of larger assessments and more 
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taxes. Atleast this is the hope of those who feel and know 
the inadequacy of present provisions. Most town and city 
schools, however, by economy are able to maintain from seven 
to nine months per year. These are in the main doing good 
work. But since less than ten per cent. of the population is in 
towns above 2500, it is evident that the rural school must af- 
ford the great majority the only means of an education. And 
it is only as the rural schools are made more efficient that great 
Ng can be set upon the realization of an educated citizen- 
ship. 

Many are advocating an increase of both state and local tax 
rate. lt is quite probable that some steps may be taken by 
the next legislature, unless it be composed of too many poli- 
ticians who are always afraid to advocate increased taxation. 


J. Liberty Tadd Lectures. 


At the second public meeting of the Society for the Com- 
parative Study of Pedagogy, held on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 8, in the assembly room of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York university, Mr. J. Liberty Tadd, director of the Public 
Industrial Art school, of Philadelphia, delivered an address on 
“ Art and Real Manual Training in Education.” This society 
has, as its specific aim, the presentation and discussion of 
whatever is best in all forms of current education, and there- 
fore felt a definite satisfaction in presenting the address to the 
educational public of New York city. 

For more than twenty years Mr. Tadd has been making ex- 
periments in this special direction. The practical results have 
appeared more recently. These were summarized in the lec- 
ture, which wasillustrated by blackboard drawing from several 
pupils of his Philadelphia schools, besides many lantern slides 
showing the details of his methods andresults. Mr. Tadd said 
in part: 

a consider the subject of education more important than 
any other, one that touches the physical being, the mental 
being, and the spiritual being more nearly than any other 
question. Nothing is of more importance to the young than 
the possession of a physical being capable of making refined, 
skilful, delicate, and accurate movements, which:minister in so 
many directions to the welfare of the organism of a mental 
fabric built up by accurate observation and filled with clear, 
lucid, comprehensive ideas, the result in part of these accurate 
and skilful movements, and of an aspiring spirit capable of 
giving an energetic impulse to the body and the mind. This 
is the threefold object of the work that I wish to present to 
you. It is not the subject of art alone, nor of manual training, 
nor drawing ; but of something much beyond these. 

“Our methods differ from those taught in the ordinary 
schools and consists: 1. In the practical development of the 
‘organism itself: the hand, the eye, and the intelligence being 
developed thru conscious control intoautomaticcontrol. 2. In 
the use of powerful reformatory practices at certain periods 
for the purpose of gaining certain results. 3. In exercises in 
different mediums, such as wood and clay, for the acquisition 
of dexterity and skill in shaping various concepts. 4. In ex- 
ercises suited to give accurate and permanent organic memor- 
ies of the environment. These memories are gained, first from 
nature, at periods when impressions are most vivid—the nascent 
period—the objects employed being animals, flowers, insects, 
minerals, etc.; second, from works of art and ornament ot the 
best periods, and in creative designing in various mediums.” 

Mr. Tadd expressed himself as having no sympathy with the 
manual training methods that make the use of tools and work- 
shop exercises the main end in instruction. The present 
schools are prone actually to diminish the exuberant energy 
which the child possesses when he first enters upon school 
work. Weshould oppose children being taught trades, espe- 
cially when enormous plants requiring enormous expenditure, 
are required. 


Character Needful in Business. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—The last meeting of the Brookline Ed- 
ucation society was devoted to the subject of ‘“ Commercial 
Education.” One of the strongest talks was that delivered by 
Mr. Leslie C. Wead, a well-known business man. Mr. Wead 
declared that, while he was in sympathy with the new move- 
ment for broader commercial education, he was convinced that 
the prime need in business to-day is the honest man. The best 
service the schools can render the future man of affairs is to 
train him up in an unflinching integrity. There is to-day too 
much of the attitude of the old farmer who said to his son: 
“Get money, John; get it honestly if youcan; but get money.” 


School Children at the Zoo. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Baltimore zoo has recently added 
a number of animals to its collection. In honor of the new ar- 
rivals Director Bostock invited 700 children from the schoels 
of Baltimore to make their acquaintance. Eighteen teachers 
accompanied the children to see that they did not pull the 
monkeys’ tails or give tobacco to the elephants. The camels, 
donkeys, and ponies were all kept busy thru the afternoon car- 
rying their young visitors. One thing that especially interested 
the children was the manicuring of Jolly’s nails. Jolly is a 


young elephant fourteen years of age. Like many boys, he 


objects to these toilet processes and makes things very lively 
for his keepers while they are going on. 
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Defends Seizure of School Accounts. 


Controller Coler is somewhat wrought up by the obstructions 
that have been put in the way ef his plan for the relief of the 
present financial system. He claims that Senator John Ford 


is standing in the way of the Grady bill. He believes that the 
transference of the unexpended school accounts te the salary 
fund is in no sense an “ outrage.” 

In regard to the pay rolls of the boroughs ef Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, Mr. Celer said that the Brooklyn acceunts had given 
his people very little trouble. They were in good shape when 
they came over. As to the Manhattan accounts—Mr. Coler 
does not speak for publication. 


President Little Summarizes. 


At the first meeting of the school board for 1900, Pres. Little, 
upon his re-election as chairman of the board, made a state- 
ment of the progress of the schools during the past year. In 
regard to the newspaper reports of the deplorable financial 
condition of the schools, Mr. Little said that most of them are 
grossly exaggerated. For the existing evils, such as the con- 
fusion in regard to teachers’ salaries in the borough of Rich- 
mond, the legislature is solely responsible. 

It is a matter of regret that there will bea reduction of salary 
for some teachers during the present year, but it must be re- 
membered that eighty per cent. af the teachers of the city will 
still be receiving larger salaries than they were getting at the be- 
ginning of the year: 1899. 

The school board has to compliment itself upon the success- 
ful way in which extra seating has been provided in a large 
number of class-rooms, with the result that 8,000 who were not 
provided for have been accommodated. Then, too, the admin- 
istration of the department of supplies has been something ad- 
mirabie. It is able to report at the end of the year a surplus of 
$143,000, altho the appropriation for the year 1899 was only 
slightly in excess of that of 1898. 


School Bills Introduced. 


Propositions for the relief of New York school teachers have 
been introduced into the legislature at Albany, by Senators 
Grady, Elsberg, McCarren and Ford. They vary greatly in 
character and scope. 

Senator Grady’s bill is the one brought up to Albany by 
Controller Coler, of New York city. It provides that the 
board of estimate and apportionment shall have the power at 
any time to transfer the unexpected balance of any appropria- 
tion to help eut any other appropriation. He would make in 
this way the present financial system more elastic. He does 
not intend to upset the general arrangement of things. 

Senator Elsberg proposes nothing less than a complete reor- 
ganization of the school department of the city. He provides 
that the board of education shall be increased from nineteen to 
thirty-nine members; that there shall be a school board of 
twelve instead of forty-five members for the borough of Brook- 
lyn, twenty-one for Manhattan, and three, instead of nine, for 
the boroughs of Richmond and Queens. The mayor shall ap- 
point the members of the board of education for terms of three 
years. The superintendent shall select from among the pres- 
ent borough superintendents and associate superintendents 
three persons to be deputy city superintendents. When these 
have served out their terms, their successors shall be elected 
for terms of six years by the board of education. The cit 
superintendent may empower one of the deputy superintend- 
ents, during his own absence or disability, to stand at the head 
of the educational system of the city. 

In dealing with salaries this bill provides that no teacher 
shall receive a salary less than $600 and after ten years of 
service $1,000 instead of $900, and after fifteen years, $1,500. 

The Ford bill is concerned with the school funds. It pro- 
vides for a general school fund consisting of all moneys raised 
for the purpose of paying salaries and a special school fund 
that shall embrace all moneys raised for educational purposes 
not included in the general fund. The general school fund 
shall not be reduced below an amount equivalent to four mills 
on every dollar of assessed valuation of the taxable real and 
personal estate in New York city. 

The bill of Senator McCarren is designed merely to effect a 
temporary relief by providing for the issuance of bonds. 


Teachers College Notes. 


The various processes of weaving velveteen, corduroys, and 
broadcloths were interestingly explained in a lecture on Jan. 11, 
by Mr. Edwin H. Marble, of Worcester, Mass. The machin- 
ery for producing the various fabrics was exhibited. 

Prof. Richard E. Dodge, of the department of geography, 
lectured before the Teachers’ Geography Club, of Boston, on 
Jan. 15, on the “ Colorado Plateaus of New Mexico and Their 
Ancient Civilizations.” Pref. Dodge has recently been elected 
an associate editor of the Bulletin of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, and will contribute educational notes on geography 
to that periodical. 


The Ethical Culture Schools. 


The site of the branch school at 669 Madison avenue has re- 
cently been sold and the school has been served with notice to 
vacate before Sept.1. Itis probable that a temporary place 
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of settlement will have to be rented, pending the erection of 
the new building on Central Park West. 

For the benefit of the free kindergarten, conducted by the 
alumnz of the Ethical Culture schools, there will be a lecture 
at the Carnegie Lyceum on Feb. 1, by Mr. Ernest Seton. 
Thompson. The subject of the lecture will be “ Wild Animals 
at Home.” It will be illustrated with photographs and dray. 
ings from life. 


School of Pedagogy Exhibit. 


The School of Pedagogy, New York university, has com. 
pleted its exhibit for the Paris exposition. The exhibit was 
prepared at the request ef the United States cemmission 
director of education and social economy, to represent the 
university phases of the professional training of teachers. It 
includes an account of the present organization of the several 
departments of scientific, historic, and practical work, and 
shows the historical development of the School of Pedagogy 
since its establishment ten years ago. How the well-trained 
teacher can be made the correlating center of a number of 
academic and professional endeavors of university grade is 
made evident. 

The exhibit comprises a series of large descriptive charts, 
collections of photographs and plans, a number of portfolios, 
books, and brochures, Nearly thirty charts show, in different 
ways, the connection of the school, with the New York 
university, its faculty, its history, its detailed description of the 
scope, method, and practical value of each course in the curri- 
culum, the correlation in the program, the library and its equip- 
meat, the psychological laboratory, the relation of the school 
to the school system of the United States with reference to the 
training of teachers, and the geographical and academical dis- 
tribution of the students. There are also charts showing four 
detailed interrelations of material and activities outlined ina 
course of study for elementary schools. 

There are photographs of the more important buildings of 
the university, and some of the apparatus of the psychological 
laboratory arranged for experimentation in researches now 
going on. These researches include a new method of determ- 
ining with greater accuracy than heretofore the illumination of 
school-rooms, an analysis of complex inveluntary movements 
into three directions, and a method of recording voice vibra- 
tions and analyzing poetic meter. The portfolios, of which 
there are five, contain a special exhibit of color work done by 
children in the five lowest grades in the school of application, 
carrying out certain principles of teaching color and form, to- 
gether with the detailed course of study recently pnblished by 
Dr. Shaw, dean of the school. The brochures contain fuller 
references to the work of the school and its equipment than 
are found in the special exhibits. 





Educational Meetings, Lectures, and Classes. 


The regular monthly meeting of the council will be held on 
Saturday, Jan. 20, at 10:30 A. M., in Law Room, No. 1, Univer- 
sity building, Washington square. New York. The subject 
for discussion is “ The Relation of Home Study to Recitation: 
(a) What is the maximum number of hours per week of home 
study that ought to be exacted of pupils of the various grades? 
(b) What is the maximum number of recitations per week re- 
quiring home preparation that ought to be carried in the vari- 
ous grades? (c) Is it profitable to have, say, fifteen recitations 
requiring home study, and five, in the same subjects, requirin 
no home study?” The discussion will be opened by Prin. C. 
D. Larkin. of Brooklyn, Prin. T. O. Baker, of Yonkers, and 
Supt. W. E. Chancellor, of Bloomfield, N. J. 


On Thursday afternoon, Jan. 25, Ossian H. Lang will give an 
informal talk on ‘‘ Living Educational Leaders of America,” 
under the auspices of the New York Society of Pedagogy, at 
the hall of the Normal college, Sixty-eighth street between 
Lexington and Park avenues (entrance on pap eighth street). 
The society extends a cordial invitation to all who are inter- 
ested. The meeting begins at 4 P. M., and closes at 5. 


The Prang Normal Art lasses re-opened Saturday, January 
13, for the spring term of 1900. The program is unusually at- 
tractive. A number of prominent educators are announced 
for the Io A.M. lectures on methods. Certificates will be 
granted for the work as in preceding years. 


A very interesting course of lectures in biology, open to the 

ublic, is announced at Columbia university. Prof. Thos. H. 
"omit of Bryn Mawr, will lecture on “ Regeneration and Ex- 
perimental Embryology.” This course has been made possible 
by the establishment of the Elizabeth Dyckman fund. The 
lectures will be delivered at 5 Pp. M.,on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
beginning Jan. 16. . 


Teachers in New York city are offered all the privileges of 
membership in the League for Political Education for $1, 
annually, half the usual fee. Classes have been arranged, 
meeting at 4.30 P. M., for one hour four days a week, with spe- 
cial reference te the accommodation of teachers. On Mon- 
days, Mr. Robert E. Ely, of Cambridge, Mass., will deliver a 
course of six lectures on the elementary principles of political 
economy in their relation to human welfare. On Tuesdays, 
Mrs. C. A. Runkle will conduct a class in current events, and 
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on Thursdays a class for the study of some notable boeks 
which deal with great problems of modern life. On Wednes- 
days, beginning March 7, Mr. John Martin will deliver a course 
of six lectures on sociology in English literature. The two 
classes of Mrs. Runkle are free to members; an additional fee 
of $1 is charged for each of the other courses. The lectures 
on Saturday mornings at 11, by eminentauthorities on political, 
social, and educational questions, are free to members. The 
rooms of the league are in the Berkeley Lyceum, 23 West 44th 
St. and are open daily from 9 to 5. New members are ad- 


mitted at any time. 
or 


Interesting Items from Everywhere. 


Mr. E. R. Boyer, formerly assistant to Supt. Andrews, has 
accepted the position of director of the New Chicago institute 
founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine. Mr. Boyer will have the 
general oversight of the administration and equipment of the 
school. He willat the same time be on the teaching force. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Plans are under way in the University of 
Nebraska for the organization of university clubs in all accred- 
ited high schools. These clubs are to consist of students in 
the high schools who expect to enter the university. Such 
students will be supplied with all the printed matter and gen- 
eral information they may desire. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The Indiana Society of the Sens of the 
Revelution have offered two prizes to any students in any 
commissioned high school in Indiana, who shall write 
the first and second best essay on patriotic subjects connected 
with the War of Independence. Essays should net exceed three 
thousand words and should contain not less than two thousand. 
They must be in the hands of the cemmittee not later than 
May 1, 1900. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The delegates to the Seuthern Educa- 
tional Association have made a contribution to the Lawton 
fund, and have passed reselutions eulogistic of the service of 
the late Major General Henry W. Lawton. The contributions 
were made thru the Commercial Appeal and will be forwarded 
to Adjt.-Gen. Corbin at Washington. 


KENSINGTON, Mp.—The citizens of this suburb of Washing- 
ton are determined to have a new school. The present build. 
ing is much overcrowded, there being two rooms and four 
teachers. A petition has been dratted to the Maryland legis- 
lature, begging for permission to issue bonds. At present a 
considerable number of the children of the town are obliged 
to attend school in Washington. 


MILAN, Micu.—Fire destroyed the Milan public school on 
January Io. There were 300 children in the building and the 
task of getting them out was exceedingly difficult. Only thru 
the heroic work of Prin. C. H. Marrack and his assistants was 
a serious loss of lifeaverted. Miss Clara Eayes,one of the 
teachers, after helping to get the children out, was compelled 
to jump froma window. Fortunately she was not hurt. 


NorRTH ATTLEBORO, MAss.—A new central school build- 
ing was recently dedicated in this towa to be known as the 
Peirce Scheol, in honor of Rev. J. D. Peirce, father-in-law of 
Sec’y Long, of the navy. The secretary was unable to be 
present but sent a letter of regret. Hon. Frank A. Hill, sec- 
retary of the state board, was the principal speaker. 


RUTHERFORD, N.C.—The Henrietta cotton mills, located 
in this town, with 8,300 spindles, are doing a good work for 
education. The mayor has informed the state superintendent 
of public instruction that the mill company pays for the public 
school in which there are 658 pupils. 


ROYERSFORD, PA.--On account of the prevalence of malig- 
nant diphtheria, the Salem school has been closed. Six deaths 
from the disease are already reported and the number of cases 
is appalling, Churches have been ordered closed and no gath- 
— of any kind will be permitted until the epidemic is 
abated. 


TUSKEGEE, ALA.—The formal opening of the Armstrong- 
Slater Memorial Trades building at the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial institute took place on January 10. A number 
of eae Northern men were present, among others Dr. 
J. L.M. Curry, of Washington, and Dr. D. C. Gilman, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins university. This building, which has 
been erected at a cost of $35,000, is the largest and best 
equipped structure on the grounds. 


Quincy, ILt.—The pressure of state institutions upon de- 
nominational institutions in the middle West is shown by the 
determination of the board of trustees-of Chaddoek college to 
close the doors of their school. For forty years this has been 
an important Methodist Episcopal college and until lately has 
enjoyed prosperity. During the last few years, however, the 
attendance has so fallen off that continuance of the institution 
seems to be impossible. 


NortTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.—At a special election the tax 


payers of this place voted for the appropriation of $85,000 for 
a school building by a majority of three. There is some talk 
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by the opposition of securing an injunction restraining the sale 
of bonds for $85,000 en account ef the large indebtedness 
against the city at the present time. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—Dr. Edwin Grant Webster, professor of 
psychology in the Colorado state normal college, has been 
elected professor of pedagogy in the University of Illinois. 
He is a graduate of Brown university and received the degree 
of Ph.D. from Columbia, and the higher diploma from 
Teachers’ college. 


Lock HAVEN, PA.—Dr. F. K. Sechrist has resigned from his 
position as teacher in the Central state normal school situated 
at Lock Haven. For seven years Dr. Sechrist was at the head 
ef the department of English literature and more recently he 
has had charge of the department of psychology and peda- 
gogy. 

The will of the late Dorman B, Eaton provides for two be- 
quests to educational institutions ; the sum of $100,000 is to be 
given at the death of the testator’s wife to Harvard university 
for the establishment of a professorship of the science of gov- 
ernment, and a like sum is set aside for a professorship of 
municipal science and administration at Columbia. 


GREENSBURG, PA.—The unpepularity ef Gev. Stone’s cut of 
the state educational appropriation is shown by the following 
resolution which the 650 public school teachers of Westmore- 
land county adopted at their annual institute: “ Realizing that 
the public school system is one of the essential bulwarks of our 
glorious republic, we deplore the fact that the state appropria- 
tion, which is the vitality and life blood of our education sys- 
tem, has been reduced, and we earnestly recommend that the 
next legislature place this state upon the same or even higher 
financial plane than before. 


Quincy, ILL.—Eleven little girls of the St. Francis paro- 
chial school lost their lives the Friday afternoon befere Christ- 
mas while preparing for an entertainment. One of them 
brushed against a gas jet, and in a moment was in flames, set- 
ting fire to everything which came in contact with her. As 
most of her little comrades were also dressed in lace, several 
others were soon ablaze. Eleven of the littie ones ranging in 
age from nine to eleven years, were dead before midnight. 
Several of the teachers were painfully burned in trying to save 
the children. 


The Boston school board for 1900 has elected Dr. William 
J. Gallivan as president, after a two hours’ contest in which 
seventeen separate ballots were taken. Mr. G. W. Anderson 
was the other leading candidate. Dr. Gallivan was born in 
Boston in 1865. He is a graduate of the Lawrence grammar 
school, the Boston Latin school, Harvard college, and the 
Harvard medical school. He has served in the board six 
years. 


The students at Columbia are very anxious to have one of 
the college buildings for a students’ club house. As soon as 
the resignation of E. A. Darling, superintendent of buildings 
about the university, was announced, a petition was circulated 
that the building now occupied by his department be turned 
over to the student body. It is said that the request will be 
granted and that one building will be handed over to the use 
of the literary societies and college newspapers. 


When Queen Victoria ascended the throne of Great Britain 
more than forty per cent. of the peeple could not write their 
names. At the preseut time only seven per cent. are illiterate. 


RICKVILLE, Mp.—The trustees of the Rickville academy are 
to erect a monument to the memory of Julius West, its founder. 
The institution has been in existence seventy-eight years. 
Some time ago the original building was demolished and a 
handsome structure erected in its place. 





Philadelphia Notes. 


The superintendence committee ef the Philadelphia board 
of education has elected two assistant teachers of drawing in 
accordance with the item of $3,000 inserted in the council’s ap- 
propriation for such a purpose. Three should have been chos- 
en. The voting in committee was most spirited, two of the 
candidates being selected at once, while the committee split 
on the third and would.not break the deadlock until Pres. 
Huey had been called in to cast the deciding vote; this he was . 
unwilling to do on the spot and his decision will be announced 
at the next meeting.. The successful candidates were Miss 
Elizabeth Barnes and Miss Martha Walter. There were fifty- 
one candidates for the positions. 


At the Drexel institute there is to be an exhibition of paint- 
ings and drawings by Howard Pyle and his pupils, beginning 
Jan. 15 and closing Jan. 26. Mr. Pyle’s class in illustration is 
the pride of artistic Philadelphia and a very interesting exhib- 
ition may be looked fer. 


The South Philadelphia Business Men’s Asseciation is pushing 
the proposition to establish a high school in the southern sec- 
tion of the city. Atthe last meeting of the association Clinton 
Woodruff Rogers advocated the project. He was made chairman 
of acommittee to draft resolutions to the board of education. 
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Southern Educators’ Gathering. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association this year was attended by more than 700 delegates 
and all displayed great enthusiasm. The success of the asso- 
ciation is assured. 

The speech of Mr. Junius Jordan, president of the associa- 
tion, has attracted more newspaper notice than any other. It 
dealt especially with the problems of negro education and called 
for Northern hands off, asserting that the South is essentially 
able to handle its own difficulties. For every dollar that has 
been contributed by Northern philanthropists—fanatics, Mr, 
Jordan calls them—five dollars has been spent by the South ; 
and without any throwing of bouquets. The hopeof the negro 
is in industrial and agricultural education of the most practical 
kind, and he ought especially to be guarded from his well-mean- 
4 misguided friends. 

r. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of education, 
was present, but did not make a long address, confining him- 
self to a few remarks of congratulation upon the excellent 
showing of the convention. 

Mr. J. W. Abercrombie, of Alabama, spoke interestingly 
upon “ Education in the Old South and in the New.” He dwelt 
upon the primitive, simple conditions of teaching before the 
war in contrasting them with the complexity of the present sys- 
tem of education—a complexity which has become necessary 
on account of the industrial growth of the South. Slowly but 
surely the schools are falling into line with the demands of the 
best educational thought, and universal education is doing its 
part in the upbuilding of the new South. 

Chancellor Kirkland, of Nashville, Tenn., pleaded eloquent- 
ly for a state supervision of colleges and universities. The 
South is full of institutions which grant degrees that have no 
real value and which had much better drop into the class of 
secondary schools if they cannot do college work. Something 
corresponding to the University of the State of New York 
would, he believed, be of benefit to every Southern state. It is 
the duty of the government “ to lend its strong arm not only to 
save its citizens from impure coal oil and low-grade fertilizers 
but from imposition and deceit in that higher realm where soul 
life is quickened and the light of truth should ever burn.” 


New Jersey Child-Study Association. 


The New Jersey Association for the Study of Children and 
Youth held its second semi-annual] meeting on Jan. 20 at School 
No. 1, Jersey City. . The program included the following sub- 
jects and speakers: ‘The Training of Normal and Feeble 

inds,” by Vice-Prin. E. R. Johnstone, New Jersey Training 
School for Feeble-Minded Children; “‘A Chapter of Experi- 
ments,” 4 Prin. Katherine F. Dunn, Newark; ‘ Children’s 
Ideas of Play,” by Prin. Ida E. Robinson, Bloomfield; ‘‘A 
Sociological Study of High School Students out of School,” 
by Byron C. Mathews, Newark high school; “ Practical Lines 
‘of Work and the Organization of Local Centers for Child- 
Study,” Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor, Bloomfield; “ Rationale of 
Spelling, Supt. B. C. Gregory, Trenton; “ Experimental Study 
of the Development of Accuracy in Spelling,” Prof. Lightner 
Witmer, University of Pennsylvania. . 


North Dakota Awake. 


It was the thirteenth annual session of the North Dakota Ed- 
ucational Association but the unlucky number did not appar- 
ently affect the meeting. The attendance was the largest in 
its history. There were good speeches by Mr. E. J. Taylor, 
the retiring president, Hon. Tracy Bangs, State Supt. Holland, 
and W. L. Stockwell, of Grafton. Thepaper by Mr. J. Morley 
Wyard, of the Park River Gazetée on the subject of the “Func- 
tions of the School Board in Education” was so good that 
the association voted to print 5,000 copies and to send a copy 
to each school director in the state. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres., George McFarland, 
Valley City; first vice-pres., C. C. Schmidt, Jamestown; 
second vice-pres., Mrs. Grace Brown Putnam, New Rockford ; 
treas., P. S. Berg, Larimore; secretary, George Martin, St. 
Thomas; chairman executive committee, Miss Ella stout, 
Fargo. 

Musicians Meet. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—The tenth annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Music Teachers’ Association was held in this city. A 
feature of the convention was the excellent vocal and instru- 
mental concert with which it was concluded. This brought 
out a large attendance of representative citzens of the city as 
well as of music teachers. 

The leading address of the meeting was that of Dr. Hugh A. 
Clark, of the University of Pennsylvania, who developed the 
subject of“ Formin Music.” Dr. Clark holds to the theory of the 
choir origin of music. He explained in detaii the development 
of rhythm out of simple units and touched, in closing, upon the 
modern improvements upon lyric forms—improvements which 
in many cases have been merely innovations. ‘Some modern 
themes,” Dr. Clark said, “ have been as astrocious as any the 
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ancients ever produced. It is a truth that in music there must 
be a certain conventionality.” 

The conference on music in the “ public schools” was pre. 
sided over by Enoch W. Pearson, director of music in the pub. 
lic schools of Philadelphia. 


Michigan Teachers’ Association. 

LANSING, Micu.—The forty-ninth annual session of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association was held here Decem- 
ber 26-28. The attendance was large but not phenomenal, 
The papers were, as a rule, well written and splendidly deliy. 
ered, but were not sensational. The weather was superb and 
all the conditions satisfactory and favorable. All parts of the 
state and all grades of schools were represented. Pres. Charles 
McKenney, of the Central Michigan Normal (Mt. Pleasant), 
was an admirable presiding officer, and much regret is felt at 
his departure for his new work as head of the Milwaukee nor- 
mal school. The railroads gave a straight half-fare rate for the 
meeting which was appreciated. The music was a little slim 
in the regular sessions but was liberally supplied in the college 
reunions. 

Pres. McKenney took as his subject for the annual address, 
“Determining Factors in Educating the Child.” The speaker 
accepted the views of the sociologist that the prime problem 
of education is how to promote adaptation of the individual to 
the social conditions natural and artificial in which individuals 
may live, move, and have their being. Sociology demands of 
educators that they shall not rank themselves as leaders of 
children but as makers of society. The period of education 
covering the whole life of the child, the school is not the only 
agency in education but is one of many forces, such as home, 
church, and books. Concerning the popular phrase that the 
teacher finds the pupil] as clay in the potter’s hands and molds 
its character, Prof. McKenney said that an all-wise Creator had 
fixed a limit to the influence which a teacher or even a parent 
may exercise. 

“ The mysterious and potent law of heredity,” he said, ‘sets 
a boundary to the molding which home and school can give. 
Plastic clay sometimes refuses to be molded by external influ- 
ences and begins to shape itself by unseen forces. Heredity is 
revealing the history of the race in this unfolding life. The 
only means at our command for the correction and elimination 
of evils in the individual or in society is education.” The 
speaker deprecated the tendency to exalt the school above the 
home as an educational factor, and said that he hoped the time 
would never come when school and teacher will mean more in 
the lives of American youth than home and mother. 

When the little six-year-old child enters the school, it was 
said, he is already a personality; he has a character formed. 
The business of the teacher is to strengthen the character if it 
be rightly formed or to reform it if such be the need; but no 
teacher can mother forty to fitty children. Were the task hers 
she would find herself in the condition of the old woman who 
lived in the shoe and resort to the same methods to escape her 
burden. Second to the home stands the school. It makesthe 
child acquainted for the first time with whet is called formal 
authority. He is asubject for set tasks. Order, exactness, ex- 
peditiousness, punctuality—traits of character essential to suc- 
cess are gradually developed. The lesson of co-operation is 
learned. A good school 1s aco operative society. The first 
principles of democracy are inculcated. ‘The church may 
teach democracy theoretically but the wealthy have the choicest 
pews. The press may cry democracy but will give a column to 
‘high life’ and leave out the marriage licenses.” Altho the 
schools may not always be guiltless of the charge of favoritism 
they come nearer than any other social institution to the ideal 
democracy. Here rich and poor sit side by side and do the 
same tasks, join in the same sports, compete for the same hon- 
ors, and the crown is placed upon the head of the victor whether 
the head belongs to the son of a merchant prince or to the son 
of the city scavenger. 

The speaker then devoted himself to a discussion of aneces- 
sity for harmonizing all the educative influences--the home, 
the school, the church, the press. _ 1f these forces act in intelli- 
gent harmony the result is the best obtainable. But they are 
not so acting to-day. The school does not understand the home 
and the home misunderstands the schoo].' The school is not 
in touch with the problem of life. Politics enter too much into 
school supervision. The school being the child of public sen- 
timent cannot be very much in advance of it. Prof. McKenney 
said he was inclined to think there were grounds for the com- 
plaint of Mrs. Lew Wallace and Edward Bok, that many chil- 
dren become broken down nervous wrecks thru the strain of 
school work. The cause rests in the fact that the American 
home lacks asufficient knowledge of child life and the functions 
of the school. Communities would not support the kind of 
schools demanded by the best educational thought of to-day. 
Should it be suggested that the school day be shortened even 
an hour there would go up a protest from scores of intelligent 
homes. This fact presented the necessity for a better correla- 
tion of educational forces and in this movement the school 
must lead. The forces to harmonize the educational factors are 
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at hand: Parents’ clubs, literary clubs, federations, the press, 
and the pulpit. The central force of the twentieth century will 
be, as in this, the common school. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSES. 


Following the president’s address came a paper on ‘“‘ The 
Overcrowding of Courses in Our Elementary School,” by Supt. 
Austin George, of Ypsilanti, with discussion by Supt. W. G. 
Coburn, of Battle Creek. Supt. George said that it seemed to 
be the general notion that there are too many branches of 
study. Thereis constant danger of overcrowding. As preven- 
‘tives (1) reduce the number of recitations in the old studies; (2) 
reduce the time spent in penmanship drill, adopt reform spelling, 
give manual training one-half day per week ; (3) eliminate fads ; 
(4) keep the number of subjects down to the needs of the com- 
munity; (5) enrich the teachers to enrich the grades—not add 
new subjects. Dzéscussion: A good course of study while es- 
sential is merely a means to an end. Two things are to be con- 
sidered: (1) child mind to be developed, (2) the means of de- 
veloping it. Omit Latin, algebra, and geometry below the high 
school. Avoid fads that dissipate the minds of the pupils. 
Work of the grades should fit for life not for college. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


The second paper was “ The Kindergarten as a Part of Our 
Educational Systeni,” by Prof. S. B. Laird, of Ypsilanti; dis- 
cussion by Mrs. Lucretia Treat, Grand Rapids Kindergarten 
Training school. The kindergarten will increase happiness, 
ability, and success of true manhood and womanhood. Kin- 
dergarten develops the three-fold nature of the child. It pro- 
vides the best preparation for citizenship. It is the best tran- 
sition from home toschool. It wakes up the mind. It enables 
the child to do the work of the grades more easily and better. 
It adds to the power for enjoyment of pure pleasures. Déscus- 
sion ;: System has been submitted to test and approved almost 
without exception. Foundation of the kindergarten is that of 


” unity, the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of’man. Boy- 


esen Says, ‘‘ What the American boy needs is more father and 
less money.” ; 
PLACE OF ARITHMETIC. 

The last paper of the session was “ The Value and Place of 
Arithmetic in our Public Schools,” by Prin. W. N. Ferris, Big 
Rapids. The subject has two values: disciplinary and practi- 
cal. Ninety per cent. of the boys and girls take it for utilita- 
rian value. At the competion of the grammar grades the av- 
erage pupil cannot use the fundamental operations with accur- 
acy orrapidity. Formal numberwork should not beintroduced 
before the fourth grade. When pupils are ready for arithmetic 
they can easily master it. Three-fourths of all the arithmetic 
training should be without paper, slate, or pencil. The books 
in mental arithmetic should lie on the teachers’ desks. Distri- 
bute the books not for study but for recitation. Results should 
be first. Spur blocks do as little harm as any system. Doa 
few things well. There should be few fractions that cannot 
-be solved mentally. Arithmetic is not worth three years’ study 
in our common schools and its value has been stupendously over- 
estimated. Dzscussion: Much worthless matter in the arith- 
metics. Would teach combinations in addition in third and 
fourth grades as mere acts of memorizing. Pupils can do the 
werk of the first three grades as well in one year (the third) as 
in three. 

Tuesday evening the association listened to a lecture illus- 
trated with the stereopticon on “‘ How to Judge Pictures,” by 
James Wm. Pattison, of the Central Art institute, Chicago. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Supt. F. R. Hathaway, of Grand Rapids, gave an historical 
account and a detailed description of the workings of ‘‘ School 
Savings Banks.” Grand Rapids is the only city in Michigan 
using the plan. It is a complete success there. Individual de- 
pee run as high as $200, the total amount now on deposit 

eing about $20,000. Habits of prudence, thrift, and self-denial 
are inculcated. Mrs. A. S Benjamin, president of the state W. 
C. T. U.,discussed the question from the moral standpoint and 
effect on character. She was emphatic in her approval. This 
work is one of the departments of her orgatization. 

Dr. B. A. Hinsdale was out of the state but the next paper, 
‘Where Our Schools Fail Most,” was written by him and read 
by Prof. A. S. Whitney, of Ann Arbor. The paper might be 
summed 7 in the words, “ Professional teachers are wanting. 
Facilities for providing teachers are insufficient. Improve the 
teacher.” The discussion which followed was spirited. Agree- 
ment with the paper was general, but other failings were men- 
tioned: as lack of academic training, low salaries, inefficiency 
of school boards. 

The morning session was concluded with a stirring charac- 
teristic speech by Hon. H.R. Pattengill on “ Michigan’s Trend 
Educationally.” He has had thirty-five years’ experience in 
Michigan. e thought that Michigan was headed right but 
needed to put on more steam. He deprecated the small at- 
tendance in associations and institutes, alse the small wages 

aid to teachers, which did not compare favorably with neigh- 
Torlan states. He believed that Michigan had an incompar- 
able high school system. 
SECTION MEETINGS. 


Wednesday afternoon was reserved for the section meetings, 
programs being given by the departments of college, high 
school, kindergarten, primary, mathematics, physical education, 
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and music. The college section discussed ‘‘ The Relation of 
the College to the University.”” The high school people lis- 
tened to “Constants, Electives, and Equivalents in College 
Entrance Requirements,” and ‘‘ Commercial Processes in Ele- 
mentary Chemistry.” The kindergarteners had three papers, 
“ Striking the Key Note,’ “*‘ What the Kindergarten has given 
to the Age,” and the ‘‘ Child Citizen.” The primary section 
had the following papers: ‘“ Primary Reading,” “‘ Uses of Pic- 
tures in the School-Room,” “ Some of the Needs of the Primary 
Work in Rural Schools and How They May be Met,” and 
** The Motor Element in Education.” As usual the mathema- 
tical section was very well attended and offered a good pro- 
gram of four papers, ‘‘ The Place of Imagination in the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics,” “The Pedagogical Relation of Algebra 
to Arithmetic,” “The Teaching of Algebra in the Grammar 
Grades,” “ Paper Folding as a Meansof Teaching Elementary 
Geometry.” The physical culture section discussed “ Gymnas- 
tics in Schools for the Blind,” ‘ Intercollegiate Gymnastics,” 
and “The Value of Postura] Examination for School Chil- 
dren.” Mr. Frederick G. Root gave the only formal address 
before the music section. 

Wednesday evening a large audience greeted Pres. John H. 
Barrows, of Oberlin college, and thoroly enjoyed his eloquent 
and scholarly lecture, “The World of Shakespeare.” 

SUPT. WARD ON READING. 


The concluding session opened Thursday morning with an 
address on “ The Rational Method of Teaching Reading,” by 
Supt. Edward G. Ward, of Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Ward re- 
viewed the various methods employed in teaching reading and 
gave a detailed account of the “ Rational.” An address “ The 
Schools and Citizenship,” was given by Hon. Perry F. Powers, 
member of the state board of education. It was discussed by 
Hon. John Crotty, ex-mayor of Lansing. The program con- 
cluded with a paper on “ Modern Geography,” by R. D. Cal- 
kins, state normal college. 

Dr. Burke A. Hinsdale was the only name proposed for the 
presidency of the association and he was unanimously elected. 
The other officers are: Vice-presidents, Supt. C. H. Horn, 
Traverse City, and Supt. J. B. Gilbert, St. Johns; secretary, 
Supt. W. F. Lewis, Port Huron; treasurer, Supt. E.J. Quacken- 
bush, Grand Lodge; executive committee, Comm’r. R. M. 
Winston, Clinton county; Prin. A. J. Volland, Grand Rapids; 
Supt. H. M. Slauson, Ann Arbor. 

For many years the association has met at Lansing but an 
invitation was accepted to meet next year at Grand Rapids. 


COUNTY COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING. 


The county commissioners have usually met just before the 

regular association but this year met Tuesday and Wednesday 
of the same week. Their first session Tuesday afternoon 
opened in the senate chamber with the president’s address 
from Comm’r. R. S. Campbell, of St. Clair county. Mr. Camp- 
bell believed that the best way to help schools is by making 
better teachers, and the way to make better teachers is by mul- 
tiplicity and shotter courses of normal schools. He recom- 
mended that the number of school officers be decreased and 
the township be made the unit of school administration. Topics 
discussed in papers and addresses made included “Text 
Books.” “ Educational Spirit,’ ““ Powers of the Commissioner,” 
“Grade Examinations,” “‘The Commissioners and the State 
Department,” “Supply of Teachers for Rural Schools,” 
‘*School-House Decoration,” “Records and Reports,” “ Tru- 
ancy Law,” “ Institutes,” “ Libraries,” and ‘“ Reading Circles.” 
One of the leading features of the meeting was an address by 
State Supt. J.S. Hammond. Supt. Hammond began by say- 
ing: 
“ The first decade of the new century will, in my opinion, be 
fruitful years for the schools of Michigan. Educational forces 
are at work, preparation is being made and organization is 
being effected that tend to a high degree of enthusiasm along 
educational lines. 

“Ten years ago to-day there were 640,000 pupils of school 
age in Michigan; to-day there are 705,000. In 1889 a fund of 
$3.400.000 was raised by direct taxation ; in 1900 over $4.7000,- 
ooo will be paid by taxpayers for the support of the public 
schools.” 

The speaker said the compulsory school law had forced a 
large attendance in the schools. In 1890 there were 427 log 
school-houses in Michigan; to-day less than 275. As to the fu- 
ture, he had canvassed the state and found the general senti- 
ment to be expressed in this statement: ‘‘ Let us have good 
schools whatever the cost.” 

Mr. Hammond said that all were agreed that it was necessary 
to have higher qualifications for teachers. 


The Montana Meeting. 


The meeting of the Montana State Teachers’ Association 
at Helena, on Dec. 27 9, was interesting and well attended. It 
was enlivened by an intercollegiate debate, between the State 
university and Montana Wesleyan, upon the Boer war ques- 
tion. State Supt. E. A. Carleton discussed ‘‘ Educational Re- 
forms ” in his entertaining fashion and Mr. W. H. Johnson, of 
Helena, gave an inspiring talkon The Social Function of the 
High School.” Miss Anna L. Harwood, of Dillon, brought 
out some valuable points in ‘‘ Language Teaching in the Lower 
Grades.” The papers read at the meeting of the Herbatian 
club, of which Dr. James Reid is president, is of especial value 
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Notes of New Books. 


Music and the Comrade Arts: Their Relatéon is a thoro and 
scholarly treatment of the subject by H. A. Clarke, doctor of 
music, professor of music in the University of Pennsylvania. 
The writer had two ebjects in view : first, to point out that the 
art is based on science, its manifestations in its higher forms 
are not subject to scientific laws, but to esthetic laws, which 
psychology, when far enough advanced, may succeed in formu- 
lating : second, that the unifying principle of the arts is form. 
(Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


The Crown of Life, by George Gissing, is a story that will 
please these who like a novel with depth of emotion and a well 
developed and well executed plot. The main character is Piers 
Otway, who goes to London and quickly mixes up with the gay 
social life of the capital. A great part of the story deals with 
his love affairs, which is of a highly interesting character. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


To write a really good story for children requires high talent. 
Ellen Olney Kirk meets the needs of the juvenile mind in Doro- 
thy and Her Friends, a tale in which home life, pleasures, and 
occupations are described in a natural, interesting way. The 
little people of the story are healthy, happy children with which 
one is glad to be acquainted. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston and New York. Illustrated, 12mo. $1.25.) 


The story of the Spanish-American war, both Manila and San- 
tiago, is told in a book called Remember the Maine, by Gordan 
Stables, a surgeon inthe royal navy. Young 
people of America as well as of the British 
isles will take a lively interest in the cruises 
of the yacht Bonito, the adventures of 
Teddy and Desmond and the jelly priest, 
Father McDowney, and the descriptions of 
the scenes visited. (George W. Jacobs & 
Company. Price, $1.25.) 


It, is not at all strange that an attempt 
should be made to portray the Treasures of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of New 
York city, and a volume like that presented 
by Arthur Hoeber with its many illustra- 
tions will be cordially welcomed. In the 
space of 212 pages a very satisfactory 
catalog of the riches of this splendid collec- 
tion is given ; good judgment and taste are 
evidenced in the selection of the works of 
art for special comment. The illustrations 
are well chosen and finely-reproduced. A 
volume like this has an extraordinary value ; 
it points out things that the unaided visitor 
would be likely to miss and draw his atten- 
tions to things that he ought by no means 
to omit to inspect. (R. H. Russell, New 
York.) 


A good society story by Morton Grinnell, 
M.D., bears the title of An Eclipse of Memo- 
ry. The hero is Jack Oswald, a young man 
about town in New York, who speedily falls 
a victim to the snares of Cupid. The ac- 
count of the trip of a party en a steam 
yacht across the Atlantic, thru the Mediter- 
ranean, and up the Nile; of the death of 
the first Mrs. Oswald, and of how another 
star swam “into his ken,” who became the 
second Mrs. Oswald, is given in a lively, 
pleasing style. It is an excellent love story. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


In Little Tong’s Mission, Ethelred B. Bar- 
ry, tells, with many interesting details the 
story of a little cripple boy. The illustra- 
tions, which were made by the author, ac- 
cord beautifully with the story. (Dana 
Estes & Company, Boston.) 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series— Selec- 
tions from Ovid, with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by James Anderson, M.A., 
Ph.D. The editor offers forty-six pages of 
selections: from the Metamorphoses and 
forty-two pages from the minor works of 
Ovid as an introduction to the study of 
Latin poetry. A short account of Ovid's 
life and an introduction to versification are 
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prefixed. The notes are terse and the typography of the book 
is excellent. (University Publishing Company, New York, Bos- 
ton, New Orleans. Price, $1.00.) 


The preparation of Cesar for Beginners as in the book before 
us strikes us very favorably. The choice of Cesar for a first 
Latin book is one that expresses the opinion of all teachers of 
Latin. We have in this volume a vocabulary, a series of pro- 
gressive lessons, and the second book with notes worked together 
by one who evidently is a teacher comprehending the perplexi- 
ties that assail the young learner of Latin. He exhibits skill in 
making the lessons progressive and in exhibiting the complex 
nature of sentences and phrases. Altogether the book is one 
that will prove of real value in the school-room. (Longmans, 
Green & Company.): 


Songs of the Shining Way is an attempt to express the aspect 
of the world to the young child. We have been much interested 
in both the text and the illustrations. Each from the hand of 
Sarah Noble Ives. The writer is plainly a lover of children, and 
has endeavored to reflect the thoughts and fancies of children as 
they part from Baby-town and travel to Grown-up-lands, 
“Jimmy, Alice, and Me,” are in the barn, the garden, the field ; 
they watch the birds,and the rainbow; the ride on horse-back, in 
the wagon, and in the boat ; their conceptions are imagined and 
told, all in pretty verse that keeps the child’s thought secure. 
(R. H. Russell, New York.) 





‘‘Never quit certainty for hope.” Never take a medicine ot 
doubtful value instead of Hood’s Sarsaparilla which is sure to do 
you good, 





Old Man of the Dalles. (See ‘‘ Lessons in Physiography,” page 72.) 
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Tus ScHoot JourNaL, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the F ed it published twelve school board num- 
ier, fll llustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
ach, with cover, a summer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas number in November, and four traveling 
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Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months, Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
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Literary Notes. 


A properly prepared manuscript has a 
much better chance of early consideration 
and of acceptance than one that is not so 
suhmitted ; those writers who do not know, 
as well as those who need reminding, how 
todo it, will be glad to learn that Messrs. 
D. C. Heath & Company, publishers, 
Boston, will have ready immediately, 
Publishing a Book: A few practical hints 
to authors as to the preparation of manu- 


Young Girls 


How it is for youn 
irls to oes the decline.” 
hey eat less and less, become 
aler and tent and can 

Idy drag through the day. 
They are on the steady down- 
ward course. Iron does them 
‘no good; strychnine and bit- 
ters all fail. They need a food 
that will nourish them better, 
and a medicine that will cor- 
rect their disease. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is both of these, elegantly and per- 

manently combined. ‘The Cod-Liver 

Oil makes the blood richer, and 
gives better color to 























nerves, Soon the weight increases, 
the digestion improves and health 
returns, 





At all druggists ; soc. and $r.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 









script, the correction of proof,and arrange- 
ment with the publisher, by Charles 
Welsh, author of 4 Bookseller of the Last 
Century, etc. Altho prepared primarily 
for the use and guidance of their own 
authors, this little handbook contains in- 
formation that will be valuable to any one 
who contemplates publishing a book. The 
price of the work will be 50 cents. 


An additien to the list of American edu- 
cational periodicals comes in the shape of 
the Pddagogische Monatschefte an organ 
of the German-American teachers. Herr 
Max Griebsch is the editor and the place 
of publication is, naturally enough, Mil- 
waukee. 


The life of literary and personal dignity 
which Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) has 
so long led at ‘‘ Edgewood,” near New 
Haven, will be described in Scrzbner’s tor 
February, by Arthur Reed Kimball. A re- 
cent drawing from life of the venerable 
author will be the frontispiece of that num- 
ber (printed in color). 


The five proposed routes for cables 
across the Pacific are described in the 
February Seribner’s by Herbert Laws 
Webb, an electrical expert, who points out 
the difficulties which surround such an un- 
dertaking, and the conditions of success. 
The article is of particular importance at 
this time,whenseveral bills are before Con- 
gress to lay a Pacific cable. 


Paul L. Ford’s novel, ‘The Honorable 
Peter Front *” seems to be one of the 
books that will live. Altho published in 
1894, it has gone into six impressions with- 
in the last twelvemonth, and sold in that 
time more copies than in any of the earlier 
years of itscareer. Its publishers, Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co., are just sending it to 
press for its thirty-sixth time: 


It is stated that the sales of David 
Harum in December alone amounted to 
50,279 copies. That the great success of 
this book is to continue in the new year 
seems to be indicated by the epening sales 
of 2,000 copies on January 2. 


The rumor that England is preparing 
the island of St. Helena for the possible 
reception of President Kruger lends special 
timeliness to an article which will appear 
in the February Cen¢ury—the first ot the 
hitherto unreported “Talks with Napol- 
eon,” from the diary of Dr. B. E. O’Meara, 
his physician at St. Helena. The extracts 
printed in this number are prefaced by an 
account of the writer’s relations with the 
ex-emperor and the story of the manv- 
script’s discovery by the editor of Zhe 
Century. A portrait of O’Meara and a 
map of the island are among the illustra- 
tions of this installment. 


Perhaps no German dramatist since 
Goethe has combined poetic charm with 
dramatic force in so high a degree as has 
Hauptmann in his “ Versunkene Glocke.” 
The first American edition of that play in 
the original tongue is announced by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co., the editor, Dr. Thomas 
S. Baker, by his reeent article on this play 
in the Critic, has shown his eminent fitness 
for this task. Frau Agnes Sorma played 
this drama repeatedly during her two 
American tours and the Sotherns are now 
acting Mr. Meltzer’s translation. An earlier 
translation and several articles on “ Die 
Versunkene Glocke” have appeared in 
American periodicals. 


The new United States cruiser Albany, 
orien gs from the Brazilian government 

efore the Spanish war, had her official 
trial at Newcastle, Eng., January 9. She 
made 20.50 knots an hour, one-half knot 
more than her contract speed. 


Clergymen are continuing the use of ia- 
cense and candles in the Church of Eng- 
land, against the ruling of the archbishops. 
John Kensit, the anti-ritualist, says that 
the bishops are hoodwinking the people 
and that the war must be renewed. 





Interesting Notes. 


The Chicago Drainage Canal. 


The main drainage channel is in part 
cut thru solid rock and in part thru glacial 
drift, the total amount of excavation in- 
volved being 26,261,815 cubic yards of 
glacial drift and 12,006,984 cubic yards of 
solid rock: The rock cuttings are about 
160 feet wide at the bottom, with nearly 
vertical walls. The excavations thru. the 
sections, with a preponderance of hard 
material, provided for a flow of $600,000 
cubic feet ef water per minute, or a rate of 
flow sufficient for the requirements of a 
population of 3,000,000 people, which is 
about double the present population of the 
district. The narrower channel that has 
been cut thru the more easily handled ma- 
terial provides for a flow of 300,000 cubic 
feet per minute, and can easily be enlarged 
by simple methods of excavation as the 
growth ef the population demands. It is 
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There are hun- 
dreds of cough medi- 
cines which relieve 
coughs, all coughs, 
except bad ones! 
The medicine which 
has been curing the 
worst of bad coughs 
for 60 yearsis Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral. 
Here is evidence : 


“My wife was troubled with 2 
deep-seated cough on her lungs for 
three years. One day I thought 
of how Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
saved the life of my sister after 
the doctors had all given her upto 
die. So I purchased two bottles, 
and it cured my wife completely. 
It took only one bottle to cure my 
sister. So you see that three bot- 
tles (one dollar each) saved two 
lives, Weeall send you our heart- 
felt thanks for what you lave done 
for us.”—J. H. BURGE, Macon,Col., 


Jan. 13, 1899. 





















Now, for the first time you 
can get a trial bottle of Chetry 
Pectotal for 25 cents. Ask 


your druggist. 
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“He That is Warm 
Thinks All So.”’ 


_ Thousands are “‘cold’’ in that they do 
not understand the glow of health. This 
implies disordered kidneys, ltver, bowels, 
blood or brain. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
géves all who take it the warmth of per- 
fect health. Get Hood's because 






Never Disappoints 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, ecavrincs, 
j BEAUTIFIER, 
Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 


No other Cosmetic will do it. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
Rash and Skin 









isease, and 
every blemish 
on beauty and 







y stood the test 
of 51 years; no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
is properly 

. Accept 
no counter- 
. feit of similar 

' se S name. a Hy 

’ : stinguishe 

Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton ia 
patient: “ As you ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. . Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 


37 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all Druggi and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S.,Canadas and Europe. 


‘ound in City at R. H. Macy’s 


Btern’s, Ehrich’s, mies. and other Fancy 
2” Beware of Base imitations. $1,090 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Oppesite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 

Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts, 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 
The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, ~- President. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 














Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements - 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 "277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 











for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 971,711,997 79 
OUR NEW CATALOG 
is just issued. fine of 
besk: books cx” 
and Dialogs, 





. etc., etc. 
100 pages. It is free to all interested, Write us 
if you would like it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





claimed that the canal will be navigable 
for any craft drawing less than twenty-two 
feet of water. 

While the canal is primarily designed to 
carry off the waste of a great city, the pro- 
jectors of the enterprise have net been 
blind to the commercial possibilities of a 
free waterway from Chicago to the Missis- 
sippi. It is estimated that the expense of 
the excavations and retaining walls al- 
ready previded for by the sanitary district 
constitutes nearly two-thirds of the entire 
cost of such a ship channel, and it is hoped 
that the general government, which has 
done so much to improve the Mississippi 
river, may eventually be induced to under- 
take the.completion of the channel con- 
struction. Should this plan ever be exe- 
cuted, large steamers will be able to make 
their way:from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the commerce of the whole 
Mississippi valley will be greatly stimu- 
ated Pa enlarged.—From “The Chicago 
Drainage Canal,” by Edwin O. Jordan, in 
the American Monthly Review of Reviews 
for January. 


Working Dolls. 


Mr. F. M. Holmes, in Cassed/’s Maga- 
zine for January, says:—Would you know 
how to maké a fortune? Then invent a 
cheap doll’svoice to say “ Yes” and ‘“ No,” 
and your fortune is made. For years doll 
manufacturers have been endeavoring to 
do this and they have failed. Dolls will 
laugh with indiarubber faces, will cry, will 
sing, will move their arms and their eyes, 
will walk and talk—so far as to call upon 
their beloved parents—yet they stubbornly 
retuse to say “Yes” and “No.” They 
have no will of their own, you see; they 
have no perception of right and wrong. 
Not surprising, perhaps you will think, 
when even human beings sometimes find 
these troublesome little words difficult to 
utter. But in literal fact, notwithstanding 
the ingenious contrivances pressed into 
doll life, not one.can vocalize these sounds; 
and the world of doll-makers is patiently 
waiting, gold in hand, for a gifted genius 
to arise and produce them. 


Stilt-Walking in France. 


Boys who use stilts for amusement will 
be surprised to learn that there is a part of 
France where they are now comitantiy used 
for all the purposes of business. This is 
the extensive strip of land embraced in the 
territory known as the Landes, lying be- 
tween the Mediterranean sea and the val- 
leys of the Adour and the Garonne, cover- 
ing an area of over 800,000 acres. 

Formerly the Landes could not be 
reached in the winter because floods shut 
off communication between them and the 
mainland. Many sections of the Landes 
are still in the old condition of sand 
wastes and marsh bottoms, like deserts in 
their seeming uselessness. On the other 
hand, vast tracts of the region have been 


redeemed in the last half century. They k 


have been covered with rich, productive 
soil and occupied by human beings. Vine- 
yards are plentiful where once the rushes 
swayed in the breeze. 

Towns flourish now on land that was 
sunken meadow forty years ago, and agri- 
culture has the upper hand. The furze- 
bush covered stretches of land are dotted 
here and there with straw-thatched huts in 
which both shepherds and herds take 





Pears 


™ Its least virtue is that it lasts 
so. 

Soap is for comfort; the 
clean are comfortable. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness—is 
perfect cleanliness. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
stores sell it especially druggists. . 


BEST FOR THE 
BOWEL 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
victons payee, or pill pe. is dan — The 
sm st, easiest, most perfect way of kee tl 

bowels clear and clean is to take ‘i —— 












CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do 


Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 20c, SOc. Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. S2a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 


Cod Liver Oil 
is a food 


and the greatest care should be exercised 
in its selection, 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is the best oil that fifty years of continued 
scientific research has produced, By the 
process now employed the oil is kept from 
contact with the atmosphere from the be- 
ginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus pre- 





venting contamination of any kind and ex- — 


cluding all impurities. 

Give this new oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our 
name as agents, Notice the date in perforated letters 
at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


GRAN GR GRR GRIN GR GRR GRINS 
At the End of Your Journey you wil: g 





find ita great cenvenience to go right over 
t 


° 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
5 Opposite Grand Central Depet, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
x Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 









ure like Sapolio-They waste 
* them-selves to make the world “Mi 
brighter. SAPOLIO is the .f 

electric light of house-cleaning: ' 
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Cotton Dress 
Fabrics. 


Embroidered Colored Batiste, 
White and Colored French Piqué, 
Stripe and Fancy Batiste. 


Zephyrs. 


David and John Anderson’s 
Celebrated Fabric. 


The Spring assortments of these goods will show 
great novelty in style and color. 


Broadway A 1 90h ot 


NEW YORK. 





BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


CURE Wind AND 


Pain in the Stomach 
Torpid Liver 
Sallow Skin 

Indigestion, etc. 
10 cts. and 25 cts.—Druggists. 





, FRENCH, GERMAB 
SPANISH ITALIAF 

Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 


tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
the pres. ence of the 


teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan. guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send foe 
Circulars. ¢ 

THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 


sir IN 10 WEEKS, 
SCHOOL BELLS 222 


‘Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 


Anirews School Furnishing Co. 


Everything for schools. The Oxford Combina- 
pn and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats. 
k , Maps, Globes, Crayon, Erasers, etc., 
always in stock. Second-Hand Furniture and 
les bought and sold. Send for 114-page il- 
lustrated catalogue, and description of second- 
hand goods. 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SENT FREE Unitarian publications sent 
* free. Address, Post Office 


Mission Committee, 52 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. “9 




















refuge when bad weather threatens. These 
shepherds constitute a class entirely their 
own. They are called “ Lanusquets” in 
France. Mounted on stilts, they gate 
their herds over miles of pasture land. 

When the flocks are feeding the shep- 
herd uses his balancing pole as a brace 
and thus is able to make an aerial perch 
for himself, where he sits and knits stead- 
ily with long needles as long as the herd is 
quiet. 

The letter carriers go their rounds on 
stilts, firemen use them for fighting fire, 
and they are even used in wild Hear unts. 
The queerest sight, however, is to see a 
body of soldiers reconnoitering on these 
long wooden peg. The stilt-walkers can 
cover long distances faster and with less 
fatigue than any other class of athletes, 
with the exception of bicyclists. 


Danish Old Pension Scheme. 


A bad report is made in regard to the 
Danish scheme for pensions for males who 
have passed their sixtieth year and who 
have led moral lives. It is said the poor 
refuse to make provision for old age while 
it is in their power to do so, on the ground 
that support from pensions will come with- 
out effort. 

Children who are prosperous will not 
assist their needy parents, money in sav- 
ings banks has been withdrawn and 
squandered, and benefit associations to 
which employees gavv money have become 
bankrupt. The scheme, it is said, has 
been a direct encouragement to pauperism, 
and a foe to rectitude and self-respect. 


A Splendid Railroad, 


A very attractive booklet has been sent 
us by William H. Underwood general 
eastern passenger agent of the famous 
Michigan Central Railroad in Buffalo. 
This reminds one of the delightful things 
in store for the passenger on this route. 
Of course this is the route by which you 
see the great Niagara Falls; as wonder- 
ful in winter as in summer. The dining 
car service is another thing one remembers; 
the transfer of passengers is managed 
with consummate skill. It is a route that 
makes traveling a pleasure. 


Brigham H. Roberts. 


Utah was supposed to have grossly of- 
fended her sisterstates by sending a polyg- 
amous representative to Congress. A 
crusade was started by the yellow journals 
the cry was taken up by the club women 
and thousands of idiots yelled themselves 
hoarse over a very littlething. There was 
throat-ache and jaw-ache, T heaie and 
leg-ache, and no one can tell what the re- 
sults would have been, had not Mr. Rob- 
ert’s daughter, in spite of the cruel treat- 
ment, advised her hostile sisters to try 
Five-Grain Antikamnia Tablets for their 
various aches. Antikamnia Tablets are 
used from Utah to Yucatan and are as 
well known in Thibet as in Cathay. 


The German and French holders of 
Transvaal gold shares have decided to co- 
operate in resisting the reported gold 
mine tax of thirty per cent. on the output. 


So Nice to Eat, So Mild, So Effective. 
,To take medicine is a pleasure, when the medi- 
cine is Cascarets Candy Cathartic, the only mod- 
ern laxative fit to be used. Druggist, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


The foreign bankers at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, propose to advance the gevernment 
16,000,000 bolivars if the salt mines are 

iven as a guarantee of the payment of the 
oan, 


During the Teething Period, 
Mrs. WINSLow’s SooTHING Syrup has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLIions of 
MoTHeERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFecT Success. It SoorHEs 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLAys all 
Pain, CurREs Winp Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DiarrHe@aA. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
bend no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ie. 








Is your breath bad? Then your 
best friends turn their heads aside. 
A bad breath means a bad liver. 
Ayer’s Pills are liver pills. They cure 
constipation, biliousness, dyspepsia, 
sick headache. 25c. All druggists. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 


(20, 25, and 30 per cent, commission), 





MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 

Bx 
DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and Upwards—Bicycles, &c. 


Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO. 


P.0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York. 
BOOKS for 


FRE N C H Teaching French 


_ are used everywhere, Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAIS R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 





BERCY’S TEXT- 








John L. Brown & Son, Boston. 
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OF THE 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE: 346-348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ; 
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JANUARY 3, 1900. 





ASSETS. 
ae at ec OLE Tee OES SAE REC p TT ONE YC mae $ 17,082,000 
iti Tain crn Mclennchivecdcbinnanbenaonsadcengsdeanssensuesennntiontenn ies 150,484,285 
i Ms scniinncn neni di bepeusiaienmassananesepatonss pariaeal 36,297,517 
SE Gt Tatsossns0nne vvcovescnsseenscescncnesesentellanehsdbaeehyenes 3,278,450 
iain ce ssk dno nnaihs dndsbubiiitaiishhausia subbasehs Ung ths deceeeWawddel cdmibbinns 13,408,118 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies..................sccscessseeeeeeeeees 10,050,049 
Ee ND SOIL 0... ci cocnsennesopiowssehedvacescnconsawresaqgieceioce 1,389,116 
*Net amount of uncollected and deferred Premiums..................secscsescceeeeees __ 4,460,813 
ER SERCO eT MORE CA cee, "8. SEY Seng ee Aa 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, or value of outstanding Policies as per certificate of New York 
Ne: ID cai osnnisncnbescsiddenebbavhevecshdksedsholidedpeves 
ESE Sci TE ene ee” TERRE SEF Vane a 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company............... 
Accumulated Surplus Funds voluntarily set aside by the Company............. $28,862,362 
Other Funds for all other Contingencies...................cescssecseceseceeeeeees 9,065,423 
INCOME. 
INS io, oases inte slinmiincnencsonvnknieiidee gktedeethaaranatasio@an ees $42,138,502 
i cnet mans bvasvesassensktscssaeumeiercavenbediinednsaiesis 10,232,761 
Total Income..........,..«: ii acclctmssisineisiia en eteadnhirabdebiaitnn worn acta iaitnaiauld 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
ia Sven hiinn oka. nidibasnaneasuisoees peuaeanwaseunakevosebenneottah $11,403,771 
aes bitin pihks Lala chiveinbbadipachrenshvecavinabh ndoyaripenoceditenwelahiel 3,104,671 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc...............s.esecceceesceceecsebeccsceees 7,698,534 
Tatal paid policy-holders............ccscsccccssessocssescesscssoesess $22,206,976 
Commissions, Brokerages, and all other payments to Agents...............cssess000 5,588,799 
Home Office and Branch Office Salaries and Physicians’ Fees..............06..2s000 2,597,851 
Real Estate expenses, Taxes, Advertising and all other expenses................066 2,356,743 
I asics inn ibd alias sien venesiabidadowee spenababheimdemens brags Pas rebt vet hakaedig oeees 


New Policies Paid for during 1899, 99,357, insuring $202,309,080. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1900, 437,776, insuring $1,061,871,985. 





JOHN A. McCALL, President. 





$236,450,348 


$192,024,281 
2,990,584 
3,507,699 


$37,927,784 


$52,371,263 


$32,745,369 


I I sissies s cess scorn es SSstis se vneecs Vice-President , RUFUS W. WEEBGB.,.................ccccceccecccceecccenes Actuary 
GEORGE W. PERKINS... ...... i PETE oteece 2d Vice-President DORM. Bi. TG MGTR,. 10.0... cc cccccscccccccsccns Managing Actuary 
Be Te oon a lc nnk Saccck cc ccccccccacty 3d Vice-President ef YY es. | | enna Assoeiate Actuary 
SI le WOME ics svasccccuscccdss catdiccdedouseed Secretary THOMAS A. BUCENER....................00 Supt. of Agencies 
cts ee we wattle Gio A ee arr or Treasurer Be ie NG bi node a tie.0s.4ecnneseoessrqeneed Asst. Secretary 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH.................. Chairm’n Ex. Com. S. O. VANDERPOEL, M.D. ...............0005 Medical Director 
he Fee op op vcwwepvoccevccesenccdcescsd Comptroller I enc ocpscecccccccsccccccanasventazenches Auditor 
THEODORE M. BANTA.... 2.0.0.0... .ccceccecccecetcecdes Cashier 
TRUSTEES. 
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se amas include any unreported first premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the first premium has been paid 
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